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The Cast of The Galloper as presented on January 

22, 1906, at the Garden Theatre, New 

York, by Henry W. Savage. 

THE PEESONS IN THE PLAY 

Ck)PELAND ScHUYLEB, of New York Baymond Hitchcock 

KiBKB Wabben, war correspondent of the Republic. .Edgar L. Davenport 
Mb. Hewitt, war correspondent of Collier'' 8 Weekly Harry Stone 

CAPTAIN AK8TEUTHBB. . { TlTeXTl^ndon^ I " " •^^ «»««" ^^"^ 

M«-GBK«« {th7/,^^S^°'LSndon[ Harold Vizard 

Billy Ashe, manager for the Repvhlic at Athens Herbert Cothell 

Captain O'Mallky { ^^^ £^^« } T. Daniel Frawley 

Colonel Ostah, Turkish Army Scott CJooper 

Captain Mouzaffeb, Turkish Army Harry Stone 

The Cbown Pbince of Gbeece E. B. Tilton 

FiBST Offices of the transport to Volo Fred Johnstone 

FiBST Officeb of the steamer to Constantinople H. White 

Seboeant Alf. Hudson 

Boatswain M. Black 

Captain Zonya, Foreign Legion H. Potter 

Max, head waiter at " Angleterre " . . ) -., ,„ ^ , 

>• M. W . Bale 

Innkeepeb ) 

Gbace Whitney Nanette Comstock 

Blanche Bailey May Buckley 

Mbs. Sybil Schwabtz Helen Lackaye 

A Gbeek Gibl May Helmuth 

Act I 
Hotel Angleterre, Athens. 

Act II 
The Wharf at the Pirrous. 

Act III 
An Inn near Volo, between the Greek and Turkish lines. 

Time— 1897. During the Greeco-Turkish War. 



ACT I 

This scene shows the interior of the reading room in the 
Hotel Angleterre at Athens. It is large, cheerful- 
looking, and sunny, wUh a high ceiling. Extending 
nearly across the entire width of the rear wall is a 
French window, which opens upon the garden of 
ike hotel. Outside it are set plants in green tubs, 
and above it is stretched a striped green-and-white 
awning. To the reading room the principal entrance 
isthrougha wide door set well down in the left wall. 
It is supposed to open into the hall of the hotel. 
Through this door one obtains a glimpse of the hall, 
where steamer trunks and hatboxes are piled high 
upon a black-^mdrwhiie tiled floor. In the right wall 
there is another door, also well down on the stage. It 
is supposed to open into a corridor of the hotel. Be- 
low tt against the wall are a writing desk and chair. 
A similar writing desk is placed against the rear wall 
between the right wall and the French window. On 
the left of the stage, end-on to the avdience, is a long 
library table over which is spread a dark-green baize 
doth. On top of it are ranged periodicals and the 
illustrated papers of different countries. Chairs of 
bent wood are ranged around this table, one being 
placed at each side of the lower end. Of these two, 
the chair to the left of the table is not farther from 
the left door than five feet. The walls of the room 
are colored a light, cool gray in distemper, with a 
black oak wainscot about four feet high. On the 
walls are hung photographs of Uve Acropolis and of 
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classic Greek statues. On the Uach frames holding 
these photographs appear the names of shopkeepers 
in Greek liters of giU. The floor is covered vrUh a 
gray crash. The back drop, seen through the French 
windoWy shows the garden of the hotel, beyond that 
the trees of a jnMic park, and high in the air the 
Acropolis. The light is thai of a bright morning 
in May. 

Before the curtain rises one hears a drum-^md-fife corps 
playing a lively Triarchy and the sound of people 
cheering. This comes from the rear and to the lefty 
and continues after the curtain is up, dying away 
gradually as though the bandy and the regiment with 
ity had parsed the hotel and continued on up the 
street. 

Anstritther is discovered seated on the lower right-end 
comer of the tablcy with his right foot resting on 
the chair at that comer. He is reading the Paris 
" New York Herald " and smoking a cigarette. He is 
a young m<m of good manner and soldierly appearance. 
He wears gray whipcord riding breechesy tan rid- 
ing boots, and Norfolk jacket of rough tweed. His 
slouch haty with a white puggaree wrapped around ity 
lies on the table beside him. Griggs stands at the 
edge of the French window looking off left. In his 
hand he holds a notebook in which he takes notes. 
He is supposed to be watching the soldiers who are 
passing. He is a pompous little man of about 
forty with eyeglasses. He wears a khaki uniform 
similar to that of an officer of the British army, with 
the difference that the buttons are of bone. His left 
chest is covered with the ribbons of war medals. 
Hewitt, a young mxm with a pointed beard and 
muMa^hCy stands to the left of Griggs, also looking 
off left. He wears a khaki coat made like a Nor- 
folk jackety khaki riding breecheSy and canvas United 
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States Army leggings and tan shoes. On the table 
are his slouch hat and the khaki-colored helmet of 
Griggs. 

Captain O'Malley enters right. He is a dashing young 
Irishman^ in the uniform of an officer of the Greek 
Army. He halts to right of Anstruther and 
salutes. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

Pardon, I am Captain O'Malley of the Foreign Legion. 
Am I addressing one of the foreign war correspondents? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Yes. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

(Showing him a visiting card.) Pardon, is this your 
card? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

(Reading card.) "Mr. Kirke Warren." No. 

CAPT. o'malley. 
Do you know if Mr. Warren is in this hotel ? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

I couldn't tell you. We arrived in Athens only last 
night. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

(Saluting and moving off left.) I thank you. (He 
exits left.) 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

You're welcome! (Returns to reading paper. HEwrrr 
comes dovm.) 

HEWITT. 

I say, if Ejrke Warren isn't at the front yet, we're not 
so late. 
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CAPT. ANSTRUTHEB. 

Who's Kirke Warren? 

HEWITT. 

(Amazed.) Who's Kirke Warren! 

GRIOOS. 

(Coming down left of table.) Wish I'd asked that officer 
which regiment it was that just passed the hotel. Had 
red facings with leather helmets. 

HEWTIT. 

That would be an Albanian regiment 

GRIOOS. 

Thank you. (Writes in notebook.) ''Albanian regi- 
ment — departing for the front." I can make a few lines 
of that. 

CAPT. ANSTBUTHER. 

Albanians, nonsense! Albanians are the chaps that 
wear those white starched petticoats. I am always sure of 
them, because they look like the Barrison Sisters. 

HEWITT. 

(To Griggs.) Pardon me, did you say leather helmets ? 
That was an Evzone regiment from Artet. Infantry. 

Griggs. 

Thank you. (Reads as he again writes in his notebook.) 
**Evzones departing for the front. Infantry." 



CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Infantry! They were cavalry, Governor, dismounted. 
Use your eyes, man! 
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GRIGGS. 



Use my ^es! Confound it! sir» I beg to remind you 
that I — ^though I say it myself — ^am the dean of the Corps 
of Correspondents. I have taken part in ten wars, eight 
revolutions, and six coronations. Throughout Great Brit- 
ain and her colonies I am known as—" The War Eagle." 

CAPT. ANSTRXJTHER. 

(Looking off into hall left.) Well, we'll leave it to Mr. 
Ashe, that American. He'll know! He seems to be 
running this war. 

GRIGGS. 

I think I ought to know a cavalry regiment when I see 
one. 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

You ought to. Governor, but you don't. (Ashe enters 
hurriedly left. He is a big^ smooth-faced^ powerftd-looldng 
young man. He wears a Hue serge suit, carries a straw 
hat under his arm, and has his hands filled with cable- 
gram^y letters^ and roUedrwp newspapers.) Mr. Ashe! 

ASHE. 

(Otoomily^ and with a growl.) Hello ! Moining ! 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

To decide a wager — ^what raiment was that just passed 
the hotel? 

ASHE. 

What regiment ? That was the Athens Fire Department. 
Gee! I'm glad I'm only a plain reporter and not a war 
correspondent. (Crosses to the writing table lower right 
and puts his mail on it.) 

HEWITT. 

Are we keeping you from your breakfast, Mr. Ashe? 
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ASHE. 

(Turning sharply,) I can be just as disagreeable after 
breakfast as I can before, Mr. Hewitt. 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

(Smiling good naturedly,) To us? 

ASHE. 

Especially to you ! Here are you fellows all leaving in 
an hour for the firing line, and I can't get a man within a 
hundred miles of it. Three months ago I cabled the Re- 
public for five correspondents, and they sent me five 
reporters who had never been farther from Park Row than 
the Battery ; not one of them in his life had ever used a wire 
except to telephone to Shanley's for a table. But as soon 
as they reached Athens they put on revolvers and khaki 
yachting caps and called tiiemselves war correspondents. 
And then they lost themselves in those mountains, and they 
haven't found the Greek army and the whole Greek army 
can't find them. No wonder I'm disagreeable. 

HEWITT. 

What's the matter with your "star" man, the great 
Kirke Warren, that you advertised all over America ? 

ASHE. 

(Hotly,) Kirke Warren doesn't need any advertising. 
He's the greatest war correspondent since Julius Caesar. 
Everyone has heard of him! 

GRIGGS. 

Well, / never heard of him. Is he in this war? 

ASHE. 

(ScomfuUy.) Is he in it? He caused it! It's his own 
private war. If he hadn't led the Cretans against the 
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Turks last winter there wouldn't have been a war. It's 
very dvil of Kirke to let you fellows even look at it. 

HEWITT. 

Oh, tell that to your readers ! 

ASHE. 

I have. Our readers are so well trained that they be- 
Ueve the Sultan and the King of Greece wouldn't declare 
war until Kirke Warren promised to report it. {Con- 
fidentiaMy.) And now that he's here, I can't get him out 
of Athens ! I take photographs of him in khaki uniform 
in that garden, and send them to the paper marked 
"Kirke Warren in the trenches," "Kirke Warren at the 
front." The only front he's seen is the front of this hotel. 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Oh ! that must be the man the proprietor was gossiping 
about last night. 

ASHE. 

What'd he say? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Said he was playing Anthony to some Cleopatra. 

ASHE. 

That's the man ! That woman has made him lose two 
weeks' fighting. 

GRIGGS. 

(Importantly,) The proprietor said the lady in question 
is a princess — ^from Russia. 

ASHE. 

Well, a long way from Russia. Her name may come 
from Russia, but tiie rest of her came from Long Acre 
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Square. {ExpUmvdy.) But it ends to-day! If Kiike 
doesn't leave with you fellows this morning, to-morrow 
he'll head the list of killed and wounded. {Contemptu- 
ously,) And that's the man the Cretans wanted to make 
President of Crete. 

CAPT. ANSTRtPTHER. 

Do the Cretans know they wanted to do that? 

HEWITT. 

Of course they do! He told them so himself. 

ASHE. 

What! 

HEwnr. 
He told everyone else. 

ASHE. 

That's right! All the brass knockers aren't broken on 
our street. You war correspondents are as jealous as a 
bunch of prima donnas. Kirke Warren makes more 
money than all of you, and his expense bills would pay the 
national debt. 

GRIGGS. 

Oh, pardon me, sir, pardon me! / hold the record for 
the largest expense bill. I'm the only correspondent who 
goes to war with five servants and thirty-two pieces of 
luggage, 

ASHE. 

Thirty-two! 

GRIGGS. 

On this campaign I'm travelling with only thirty. My 
rascally vaJet lost two of my boxes. (Consults sketchbook,) 
Numbers twenty-eight and fourteen! You see my system 
— I number my boxes and keep a list of their con- 
tents. Now, number twenty-eight contained {reads) 
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"Two dozen jars of marmalade.*' All gone! (Reads.) 
"Number fourteen — tin bath tub.*' You see the advan- 
tage of my system. Without this {raising book) I might 
have gone through the entire vxxr and not have known 
that I had lost my bath tub. (Moves to door left.) Whidi 
reminds me, we must bring our luggage down the Uft Are 
you coming, Mr. Hewitt? (Hewitt follows him to door.) 
As for Mr. Kiike Warr^i; Mr. Kiike Warren may be a 
very nice fellow, but has he ever seen six conmations ? No! 
/ have. I, gentlemen, have helped to [dace the crown 
upon the head of six kings — ^four savage and two tame. 
{Turns to leave room. O'Mallet enters left.) 

CAPT. o'malley. 

{To Griggs.) Pardon me, sir, I take it yoa are a war 
correspondent. 

GRIG€». 

I certainly am. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

Is that your card ? 

GRIGGS. 

{Reading card.) "Mr. Kirice Warrrai.*' No! I never 
heard of the man, never heard of him ! {Exits angrily ^ fol- 
lowed by Hewitt. O'Malley crosses to Ashe.) 

CAPT. o'MAUiEY. 

Are you a war correspondent? 

ASHE. 

No, Fm just a plain newspaper man. 

CAPT. o'malley. 
Oh! then, might this be your card? 

ASHE. 

{Reads.) "Mr. Kirke Warren." No! 
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CAPT. o'mALLEY. 

I thank you. (Crosses to door right.) 

ASHE. 

May I ask what you want with Kirke Warren ? 

CAPT. o'malley. 
You may not. (Eant, right,) 

ASHE. 

Thank you! {Laughing ^ to Captain Anstbuther.) 
What is he, a bell boy? {Imitates bell hoy at Waldorf- 
Astoria. ) " Card for Mr. Warren ! Card for Mr. Warren ! 
Room 47! Room 47!" {Bell rings loudly off left.) 

VOICE. 

{Off lep.) "Joseph! Joseph! Max! Max! porter! 
porter!" 

MAX. 

{Off lep.) Coming, sir! Coming! 

ASHE. 

Ah! There's the hotel bus back from the Piraeus with 
the steamer passengers. 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

What steamer? 

ASHE. 

From New York. Brings the American mails, and I 
hope to Heaven it brings the females, too. I haven't seen 
a girl from home for three months. {He crosses with 
Captain Anstruther, and they stand in doorway left^ 
looking into the hall. There is the noise of moving trunks 
and the following voices are heard.) 
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VOICES. 



But I wrote four weeks ago for the roomsl 
Quite right, sir, quite right! 
All my trunks are at the custom house! 
I said, two bedrooms and sitting room ! 
In one moment, sir, in one moment! 

BLANCHE. 

{Ojf left,) I have fourteen trunks and five dress-suit 
cases! 

ASHE. 

Thai sounds like home ! There are two girls from Amer- 
ica, anyway. 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

She knows you ! 

ASHE. 

{Retreating,) Heavens. Who is she? Quick! 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

(Whispering,) I've seen her face somewhere. 

ASHE. 

{Smiling idiotically off, in a whisper.) But what's her 
name? (Blanche Bailey enters left, with ovJtstretched 
tiands. She is an attractive, dashing-loofcing woman of the 
adventuress type. She spedles with great self-reliance and 
vivacity. Under her arm site has a rM of one-sheet posters,) 

BLANCHE. 

{To Ashe.) How do you do? Think of meeting you 
way out here ! {ReproachfvUy.) You donH remember me. 

ASHE. 

Oh, yes! only I can't just 
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BLANCHE. 

Don't you remember me when I was at Koster & Bial's ? 
You interviewed me — ^that time I committed suicide. 

ASHE. 

I did ! I mean, did you ? You don't look it. 

BLANCHE. 

Oh, it was the press agent's idea! There was nothing 
in it for me. But you wrote such a beautiful piece about 
me lying on the floor with the gas stove turned on, and 
Marie, my maid, finding me. (Confidentially.) You 
know, I'd never had a maid up till then, but it sounded so 
dead swell I went right out and got one. I've got her yet. 
Hannah. She's not French, she's a black-face act. She 
wears that color that won't come off. Does your gentle- 
man friend write for a newspaper? 

ASHE. 

No. He writes for the London Times. 

BLANCHE. 

(Smiling upon Captain Anstrxjther.) From London ? 
Well, you remember me, surely. At the Alhambra? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

I remember your face perfectly. Miss 



BLANCHE. 

Oh, my! You make me feel far from home. When 
two newspaper boys don't know little Blanche, she's sure 
camping out. Now think! Last season an the Casino 
roof— I worked with eight pickanmnies. (Sings and 
dances.) 

"She is my Honolulu lady 
She's my baby" 
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(Ashe and Captain Anstruther apparenily recognize 
her by the danemg. 

ASHE. 

(To Captain Anstruther.) Blanche Bailey! She's 
Blanche Bailey! 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Of course! Yon 're Blandie Bailey! 

BLANCHE. 

Of courselam! (Shakes hands.) Howareyou? Well» 
that's better. (To Ashe.) Now that yon know me so 
well, will you do me a favor? 

ASHE. 

Anyone who can get me back as quick as that to little 
old New Yoik can have half my fortune. How much. 
Miss Bailey? (Puis his hand in the pocket of his coai.) 

BLANCHE. 

No. What I wanted from you is a newspaper story, 
like that suicide. I want you to cable it 

ASHE. 

That's not so easy. 

BLANCHE. 

But it's a great story! You know I open here at the 
Royal Music Hall next Monday 

ASHE. 

(Delightedly.) No, do you ? 

BLANCHE. 

(Indignantly.) Do I? Now, that's just what I told 
them. What's the use of handbills if you print them in 
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dead languages. (Unrolls the handbills, which are printed 
in Oreek.) Look at that! That says I open here at the 
Royal Music Hall on the 15th of May. You wouldn't 
think so to look at it, would you? Same way in Con- 
stantinople. I got three interviews there. Elegant! But 
no one could read 'em. Printed in Arabic. I sent them 
home to the Telegraph and they charged me space 
rates — ^thought they were advertisements for a Turkish 
cigarette. (Throws roll of playbiUs on table,) That's 
why I want this story written in plain American. (She 
draws the men familiarly toward right of stage,) I got the 
idea from a girl I came over with on this steamer from 
Egypt. Her father lived here. He used to dig up buried 
cities. He was an architect — archi 

ASHE. 

Archeologist? 

BLANCHE. 

That's what he was! Anyway, it killed him. And she 
went back to America and turned trained nurse for a living. 
Now she's volunteered for the Red Cross. You know 
there's a war out here. 

ASHE. 

(Dryly,) Yes, I've heard of it. 

BLANCHE. 

With the Turks. Those that wear the red fezes, like 
Mystic Shriners on a benefit night. 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHEB. 

I understand. 

BLANCHE. 

Well, my story is that little Blanche's father was a vol- 
unteer in Ae last Greek war — I come out here to act, my 
heart bleeds for the Greek soldiers, and I volunteer as a 
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Red Cross nurse — I go to the front — get wounded — (Holds 
her arm as though it were in a sling,) Come back by 
Monday night — and open to two hundred million dollars. 

CAPT. ANSTRXJTHER. 

I see. Wa^ your father a volunteer? 

BLANCHE. 

Sure! He ran with Jim Morrisey's machine. The Big 
Eight. 

ASHE. 

How have you arranged to get wounded? 

BLANCHE. 

Same way I committed suicide. YouU attend to that. 
Now, then, lead me to the place where you volunteer. 

ASHE. 

Anstruther, take Miss Bailey to General Damaros at the 
War Department. (To Blanche.) You know they have 
so few nurses and so many wounded that he may take you 
up. 

BLANCHE. 

That's all right ! I'll be there only two days before I get 
wounded myself. Meanwhile, you keep the people here 
hungry for my new act. 

ASHE. 

Which? "SheisMyHonoluhiLady?" 

BLANCHE. 

No, no ! I walk on the ceiling now, and do a fire dance 
on the stage. I wear two hundred yards of liberty silk, 
and they turn five cinematographs on me. Oh, it's great! 
It makes Loie Fuller's act look like a smoky kerosene lamp, 
and it's all protected. There's a 'patent on it. 
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CAPT. ANSTKUTUER. 

That's good! You sure it's patented? 

BLANCHE. 

Sure ? I ought to know. The man who owns the patent 
is suing me for stealing it. {The two men close in and 
talk to her in dumb show a^ Max, a Oerman waiter^ enters 
lefty escorting Grace Whitney. Grace is a distinguished- 
looking American girl. She wears a simple travelling dresSy 
and carries a sm>aU hand bag,) 

MAX. 

Will you come this way, lady, please. Please sit down. I 
find you a room in just a minute. (Grace seats herself in 
the chair at the lower left comer of the table. She shows 
that she recognizes Blanche, and then picks up a news- 
paper from the table. Max crosses to Ashe.) Oh, Mr. 
Ashe, excuse me ! {Hands him a Utter,) A note from Mr. 
Warren. (Ashe takes the letter,) Thank you. 

ASHE. 

Here, don't go away! May be an answer! {Begins to 
tear open letter,) 

BLANCHE. 

{Having heard the name " Mr. Warren.*') Mr. Warren ! 
That reminds me. Where is Mr. Kirke Warren, the war 
correspondent, these days? 

ASHE. 

Kirke Warren? {Points up,) 

BLANCHE. 

{Startled.) Dead! 

ASHE. 

Upstairs. 
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BLANCHE. 

(Excitedly.) Kirke Warren is upstairs in this hotel ? 

ASHE. 

Yes; do you know him? 

BLANCHE. 

I am suing him for two thousand dollars! (Vindic- 
tively.) And Fll get it, too! How long will he be in 
Athens? 

ASHE. 

Well, not very long, if I can help it. I am sending him 
to the front in an hour — ^to Volo. 

BLANCHE. 

Volo? Is there fighting at Volo? 

ASHE. 

Big fighting. 

BLANCHE. 

Then they'll need Red Cross nurses. 

ASHE. 

(Uneasily.) They may. (Crosses to writing desk and 
picks up mail.) 

BLANCHE. 

Thank you. Good-by. (She takes Anstruther by 
the sleeve and starts up centre.) Tell this General — ^what's- 
his-name — ^to send me to Volo — don't forget — ^to Volo. 
(They exit centre.) 

MAX. 

Mr. Ashe? 

ASHE. 

Yes. 
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BfAX. 



Excuse me, is Mr. Warren and the high gebomen 
piincessen leaving the rooms to-day? 



ASHE. 



I don't know about the high-bom princessen, but Mr, 
Warren is leaving hU room to-day. 



MAX. 



Yes? Yes, but please so many times he says he goes, 
you think to-day he leaves his room? 

ASHE. 

I can't say whether he will leave his room alive or dead, 
but the room will be vacant! 

MAX. 

Thank you. {Turns to Grace.) You wait, please! 

GRACE. 

(In a low voice.) Is that g^itleman Mr. Ashe ? 

MAX. 

Yes, lady, Mr. Ashe. (CaUs to Ashe.) Mr. Ashe, 
please! 

GRACE. 

No, no! 

Ashe. 

Yes? 

MAX. 

No, no! the lady does not want to speak to you. (Exit 
left.) 

ASHE. 

I beg your pardon? 
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GRACE. 

I beg your pardon. I asked the waiter if you were Mr. 
Ashe, tiie manager of the Daily Republic. 

ASHE. 

Yes. 

GRACE. 

I have a letter for you from Mrs. Corbin — Senator Cor- 
bin. 

ASHE. 

Oh, indeed! 

GRACE. 

Mrs. Corbin said I was to give it to you if I got into 
trouble. 

ASHE. 

Have you ? 

GRACE. 

I haven't had time yet. I've just arrived. 

ASHE. 

Well, if you're looking for trouble you've come to the 
right place. Aren't you afraid of a war? 

GRACE. 

No, it's on account of the war I came. I'm Miss Whit- 
ney. I'm a trained nurse from Johns Hopkins, and I came 
here to join the Red Cross. 

ASHE. 

Byjove! (Eagerly.) Would you mind putting on your 
nursing uniform while I go hire a soldier? We'll lay him 
out at the foot of that wall (nods toward the garden) and 
I'll photograph you putting bandages on him. 

GRACE. 

Oh, no! 
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ASHE. 



Oh, please! We'll call it, "Miss Whitney, the brave 
American girl" — "society girl" — "the brave American 
society queen" — Are you a society queen? 

GRACE. 

Indeed, no! 

ASHE. 

Well, you are now — "Brave American society queen, 
nursing a Greek soldier beneath the ramparts of Do- 
mokos." 

GRACE. 

That wall doesn't look like the ramparts of Domokos 
to me. 

ASHE. 

Not to you, perhaps, but to our readers — ^yes. That's 
the only wall of Domokos they've seen in three months. 
Isn't there any other American on your steamer I could 
interview ? 

GRACE. 

None except Miss Bailey — ^and you've seen her. 

ASHE. 

No. She is not well known enough. She is not very 
high up, 

GRACE. 

Isn't she ? She told me she walked on the ceiling. And 
at the ship's concert she danced rag time with a man — 
who said he was a friend of yours. 

ASHE. 

A friend of mine! Danced rag time for the benefit of 
sailors' orphans ? Never ! What does he call himself — 
out here? 
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GRACE. 

Copeland Schuyler. 

ASHE. 

Cope Schuyler! On board your steamer? Is Cope 
Schuyler in Athens? 

GRACE. 

Yes. 

ASHE. 

(Enthusiastically,) That's great! That's as good as 
being back on Broadway ! But I thought Cope was going 
to India for tiger shooting, or polo, or 

GRACE. 

Yes, I think when he left New York he was, but he 
changed his plans. 

ASHE. 

Changed his plans right in mid ocean. That's just like 
Cope. I suppose it was the war that attracted him here? 

GRACE. 

(Dryly.) I suppose so. 

ASHE. 

Cope cares for only one thing in this world — ^that's ex- 
citement. 

GRACE. 

Oh, really? 

ASHE. 

Yes, I know Cope well. How long have you known 
him? 

GRACE. 

I don't know him at all. I only met him on the steamer. 
(Grace moves to door as Max enters.) 
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MAX. 

Excuse, fdease, your room is ready. 

GRACE. 

{Turns to take hand bag from tabU.) Thank you. 

MAX. 

(To Ashe.) Oh, Mr. Ashe! Mr. Warren is downstairs 
now. He is waiting for you. 

ASHE. 

He is! Good! (Starts left.) Wait! (In a whisper,) 
Is the Princess with him? 

MAX. 

Yes. 

ASHE. 

Then ask him to come here, alone — ^you understand? 

MAX. 

Yes, Mr. Ashe. (Exit left.) 

GRACE. 

Well, good-by. 

ASHE. 

Good-by, I'll see you soon again. 

GRACE. 

No, I think not. I'm ordered to leave in an hour on 
this transport — ^for Volo. 

ASHE. 

Oh, then I'll meet you at the wharf! Our "star" war 
correspondent is going on your boat — Kirke Warren. 

GRACE. 

(With great animaiion.) Kirke Warren! Oh, there's 
a man I admire! 
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ASHE. 

Do you know him ? 

GRACE. 

I know his work. 

ASHE. 

Yes, Kirke's a good worker. 

GRACE. 

I'd like to meet him. 

ASHE. 

(DoubtfyMy.) WeU, I'U present him; if I didn't, he'd 
do it himself. I suppose Cope knows that this is the 
right hotel. 

GRACE. 

Yes, but I think Mr. Schuyler said he was first going to 
the War OflSce. He is trying to get a permit for Volo on 
this transport. 

ASHE. 

To the front! On this transport! Why? 

GRACE. 

{Embarrassed.) I can't imagine! Glood-by. (ExU left.) 

ASHE. 

Good-by. (For a moment Ashe stands^ puzzled^ looking 
after her. Then he starts^ and slaps his fist into the palm 
of his hand. Explosively.) There's a story for you ! {He 
calls left.) Earke! I say, Kirke! (Kirke Warren enfer* 
left. He is an extremely handsomCy dashing type of young 
Tnany languid and conceited. In contrast to the earnestness 
and excitement of Ashe, his manner is unmoved. He 
wears a travelling suit of gray tweed and a gray Alpine hat 
with a hiack hand. In one hand he carries a brown canvas 
hold-all on which is painted^ in white letters^ ^^ Kirke Warren 
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— Daily Republic, U, S. A.** In the other he carries two 
weU-wom saddlebags, a kodak camera ca^e, a canteen, and 
a riding whip. Round his shoulder he wears a field glass. 
As Ashe speaks to him he lowers these things to the floor 
in front of the table,) I say, Kirke, do you see that girl ? 
(KiRKE looks off left and nods, Ashe counts on his fingers. ) 
L-O-V-E A-N-D W-A-R. Eleven letters. "Love 
and War." That just makes a two-colunm scare head. 
And the turn line is, " Miss Whitney, a Red Cross nurse, 
engaged to New York's millionaire bachelor, Copeland 
Schuyler. They met at the front! On a hospital ship!" 
1*11 photograph 'em together on the transport and call it a 
hospital ship. And yoWU write the story, full of heart 
interest. What? 

WARREN. 

(Unm^oved,) No, I will not write that story. 

ASHE. 

{Explosively,) Let me tell you, New York would rather 
read about a trained nurse marrying a miUionaire, than all 
your prose poems about shrieking shrapnel. 

WARREN. 

That may be, but I'm not writing society items. 
Where's the money? 

ASHE. 

I gave you the money last night. 

WARREN. 

Oh, that money ! Yes. But the money I asked for in 
that note. {Points at letter which Ashe is holding,) 

ASHE. 

Oh, this note! I haven't read it. 
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WARREN. 

Haven't read it? Heavens! Haven't you got a sub- 
stitute yet ? 

ASHE. 

A substitute ! What for? 

WARREN. 

For me I I'm going away. 

ASHE. 

(Violently.) You bet you're going away ! You're going 
to Volo in an hour! 

WARREN. 

Oh, my boy! I thought you were mighty cool about it. 
I can't go to Volo. Read this cable. It's three weeks 
old. Missent. Got it only an hour ago. (Hands cable- 
gram.) 

ASHE. 

(Reading.) " Have missed my darUng terribly." What's 
this! 

WARREN. 

Read it. 

ASHE. 

(Reading.) "Have volunteered as Red Cross nurse. 
Will join you in the field. Sybil." Sybil! Who is this 
woman ? 

WARREN. 

Don't you call the lady I am engaged to marry a 
woman. 

ASHE. 

Engaged! I thought you were married. 

WARREN. 

I was married. Now I'm divorced. And if Mrs. 
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Schwartz thinks I'm m any hurry to be married to her — 
or to anybody else — she's mighty mistaken. 

ASHE. 

Mrs. Schwartz? 

WARREN. 

Yes, Sybil; she's a widow. You knoWy widow of 
Schwartz, the brewer. He left her two breweries and a de- 
partment store in Newark. And I promised her if she'd 
'only let me go to this war, I'd marry and settle down — in 
Newark/ And now she's coming out here as a Red Cross 
nurse to spoil my last few days of freedom. That woman 
never trusted me, Billy. She never trusted me. 

ASHE. 

But, she can't interfere with you. She^ll be in Athens 
and you^ll be at the front. 

WARREN. 

Can't you read ? She says she's going to join me at the 
front. And she'll do it, too! You don't hnow Sybil. 
Idea of a woman volunteering as a Red Cross nurse in 
order to Sfy upon the man she loves. There's another 
abuse of the Red Cross flag. I won't stand it. I'm off 
to Constantinople. 

ASHE. 

{Angrily.) You are going to Volo on that transport. 

WARREN. 

Billy! Do you suppose I'll walk around the field of 
battle with Sybil tagging at my heels, teUing me to keep 
away from the bullets, wanting to know if I've changed my 
wet socks ? Did you ever see a war correspondent with a 
nurse ? Both SybU and my first wife delight in making me 
ridiculous. Did you know my first wife? 
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ASHE. 

(Angrily.) No, I did not! Listen to me- 



WARREN. 

(Interrupting,) After she got her divorce, she went 
back to vaudeville and walked on the ceiling. Just to 
spite me, she billed herself as " Mrs. Kirke Warren, the 
Human Fly." She can't fly any more than I can. She 
called me the Human Spider. Of course that was easy. 
But it made the jury laugh. In the divorce court she 
recited, "Will you walk into my parlor, said the spider to 
the fly." Just like her! She always was amusing! Did 
you ever hear her story of me and tiie elevator shaft? 

ASHE. 

No! Look here! We're paying you five hundred dol- 
lars a week to write war clouds. Thirty-five newspapers 
have bought your letters. Are you going to write them, 
or are you not.^ 

WARREN. 

Of course I am, Billy! Thats why I'm going to Con- 
stantiruyple — to join the Turkish army. 

ASHE. 

(JVUh relief.) Oh! 

WARREN. 

The Turks won't allow a Red Cross nurse at the front. 
I can feel safe with them. 

ASHE. 

But it will be two weeks before you can reach the 
Turkish lines. We ought to have a cable from you from 
Volo twice a dav. 

WARREN. 

Well, that's what I said in my note. Get a substitute. 
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Send a man to Volo and let him sign my name until I can 
get around to the other army. 

ASHE. 

{Eagerly,) Will you let us do that? 

WARREN. 

Certainly, it's only for two weeks. 

ASHE. 

By Jove! And I've got the very man! An old pal of 
mine, so he won't tell on us. {Enter Max right.) 

MAX. 

Mr. Ashe! Mr. Ashe! 

ASHE. 

Go way! {To Warren.) And he wants to go to Volo, 
too. 

MAX. 

But Mr. Ashe. 

ASHE. 

What? 

MAX. 

There is a crazy American gentleman says if I don't 
find you quick, he will kill me. {Points off left,) Please 
go tell him that I have found you. 

ASHE. 

What's he want ? 

MAX. 

He wants to go to Volo in twenty minutes. I told him 
nobody could go to Volo in twenty minutes. It is two days 
to 

ASHE. 

That's my man! That's Copeland Schuyler! Bring 
him here quick. 
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MAX. 

But no one can go to Volo in twenty minutes. 

ASHE. 

Get out! (Max exit.) Now, give me your corre- 
spondent's pass. (Warren Iiands him a large blue en- 
velope.) Thanks! And you must leave these things for 
liim, too. (Kicks saddlebags with foot.) Understand, 
now, he goes as Kirke Warren. 

WARREN. 

What do you mean ? Not as myself ? 

ASHE. 

Yes. 

WARREN. 

(Indignantly.) Oh, no I Why? 

ASHE. 

Because if he doesn't, he can't go. It's utterly impossible 
for me to get another pass. I've three more now than I'm 
entitled to. Either he goes as you, on this pass, or you^ve 
got to go — Sybil or no Sybil ! 

WARREN. 

But they'll know he's not Kirke Warren. Everybody 
has seen me at Athens. 

ASHE. 

Yes, but no one has seen you at the front I Do you want 
thirty-five newspapers down on you? Do you want to 
lose five hundred dollars a week ? 

WARREN. 

No; but, Billy, I have a slight reputation to lose, too, 
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you know. This fellow may sign checks and borrow 
money. 

ASHE. 

Not a bit like it. 

WARREN. 

Well, he may be a coward and run away — ^in my clothes ! 
He may be found with my pass on him, dead. And shot 
in the hack! 

ASHE. 

Not this man! It's the only way, Kirke. Either he 
goes to Volo as you, or you go. 

WARREN. 

Well, I won't, so I suppose he mvM, But (impressively) 
if he plays any tricks with my reputation, I'll sue the 
paper for damages. 

ASHE. 

Don't you talk about suing for damages. You take my 
advice and get on board your ship. There was a girl here 
not five minutes ago who's suing you for two thousand 
dollars. 

WARREN. 

Suing me! Nonsense! Who? * 

ASHE. 

Oh, a vaudeville actress named Blanche Bailey! 

WARREN. 

(Terrified,) Blanche! Blanche here in Athens? Say, 
are you joking? I don't believe you. (Ashi: picks up the 
billposter which Blanche Bailey has thrown upon table 
and holds it out.) 

ASHE. 

You don't believe me? Read that! 
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WARREN. 

I can't read it. Neither can you. 

ASHE. 

Yes, I can. (Reads,) "Royal Music Hall, Monday 
Night, May 13th. The *Fire Dancer,' Miss Blanche 
Bailey." (Throws poster back on table.) Now, you be 
careful she doesn't catch sight of you at the wharf. Her 
transport's leaving for Volo the same time your steamer 
starts for Constantinople. 

WARREN. 

Why is she going to Volo? 

ASHE. 

Oh! some press agent's idea; advertising herself as a 
nurse- 

WARREN. 

(Struggling to conceal his amitsement,) Tell me, Billy, 
is — ^is — is this young man who is to pretend he is Kirke 
Warren going to Volo on the same boat with this Miss 
Bailey ? 

ASHE. 

He is, if I can make him. 

WARREN. 

(Beginning to laugh,) That's right, you make him! 
(Laughs,) You make him go! 

ASHE. 

What's the matter with you ? 

WARREN. 

(Hysterically,) You see you make him go! 
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ASHE. 

You bet I'll make him go! 

WARREN. 

You see — ^he goes — Oh! Ha, ha! Ha, ha! (Runs off, 
still laughing,) 

ASHE. 

Here, come back! What's the matter with you? 
(Cope's voice is heard off left,) 

COPE. 

Can't you understand EngUsh? Billy Ashe! Isn't 
that plain enough ? Billy Ashe ! 

ASHE. 

Cope ! ( Turns left and calls,) Cope ! Here I am, Cope ! 
(Cope appears at centre pursuing Max, who crosses at 
back; Cope comes down. He is a smart, alert young 
m/in, of the type known as the New York clvb man. He is 
dressed in a summer morning suit of tweed, with a gray fell 
hat with a white puggaree. He seizes both of Ashe's 
hands and shakes them violently.) 

COPE. 

Billy, old man, I haven't a minute to explain, but you 
are the only man who can help me. I've seen the Ameri- 
can minister, I've seen two members of the Cabinet, and 
I'd have seen the King himself if the sentries hadn't seen 
me first, when I was getting over the wall. BiUy, I have 
got to go to Voh! 

ASHE. 

You bet you've got to go to Volo! 

COPE. 

But I mean now — to-day. 
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ASHE. 

I mean in an hour. Look here! Eorke Warren, our 
" star " war correspondent, can't get to Volo for two 
weeks. We're advertising all over America that he's 
there, I've gat to have a man at Volo to represent him. 
TVill you for my sake — ^just for two weeks — go to Volo and 
pretend that you are Eorke Warren ? 

COPE. 

K you could get me to Volo, I'd pretend I was Jack- 
the-Kipper. But you can't do it. 

ASHE. 

{Taking ^papers out of blue envelope.) There's your 
permit! There's your passport! (Points to Warren's 
field kit,) There's your luggage! 

COPE. 

{Wiih delight.) BiUy! 

ASHE. 

All those things belong to Kirke Warren. They're all 
marked with his name. Now from this moment on, if any- 
one asks you who you are (slaps him on shoulder)^ tell 
him you are Kirke W^arren, war correspondent of the 
Daily Republic. 

COPE. 

(Delightedly reading passport,) Billy, you've saved my 
life! Billy, I'm no palm reader, but I see trouble ahead 
for IQrke Warren. A smooth-faced man has crossed his 
path. 

ASHE. 

(Looking nervously off left.) Oh! I wouldn't worry 
about him — ^he gets five hundred dollars a week for this. 
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COPE. 



And I get five years, I suppose. Heavens ! I can't do 
it ! It's impossible ! {Hands the hlvs envelope to Ashe.) 



ASHE. 

No, no; you must. 

COPE. 



It's impossible! Billy, I want you to congratulate me. 
I'm engaged to be married — ^to Miss Whitney, of New- 
York. {He holds out his hand. Ashe shakes it hurriedly,) 



ASHE. 



Why, Cope, I do congratulate you, old man. I do. 
But what's that got to do with your not going to Volo? 

COPE. 

Everything! She's going to Volo. That's why I want 
to go there. Did you suppose anything else would take 
me within a hundred miles of the firing line? I can't tell 
her I'm Kirke Warren. 

ASHE. 

How long has she known you ^ 

COPE. 

Ten days. 

ASHE. 

Well, you can't have told her everything about yourself 
in ten days. How long has she been engaged to you ? 

COPE. 

She's not engaged to me. 

ASHE. 

You said 
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COPE. 



I said I was engaged to her. Miss Whitney is the only 
woman in this world that I'll every marry, and I think 
that gives me some right to say that I'm engaged to her. 
But she's not engaged to me. 

ASHE. 

She might be if you were Kirke Warren — she thinks a 
lot of him, 

COPE. 

How do you know she does? 

ASHE. 

She told me so herself not five minutes ago. She asked 
me to introduce him. Now, instead, I'll introduce you 

COPE. 

Introduce me! She knows mel I'm engaged to be 
married to her. 

ASHE. 

(Ecuj/erly,) Introduce you as Kirke Warren. We all 
know you are Copeland Schuyler, but we'll tell her that 
yoar pen name is Kirke Warren; that Kirke Warren is the 
name you write under. That will be true. That's the 
name you're going to write under for the next two weeks. 
(EnthusiasticaUy.) And think of the chance it gives you 
at the front. Heavens! What a chance! To have the 
woman you love see you facing the bullets with the shells 
bursting about you. 

COPE. 

{After a pause.) I don't know as I want the woman I 
love to see me facing the bullets. Suppose I didn*t face 
'^m. 
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ASHE. 

Nonsense! Are you going to let that giri go to Volo 
alone and unprotected? 

COPE. 

Not if I can go as myself. But if I go as this other fellow, 
at the end of two weeks she'll know Fm not — Cake Walk- 
ing, Kirke Walking — whatever his silly name is. 

ASHE. 

Yes, but in those two weeks she will have seen just what 
sort of a man you are! 

COPE. 

That's exactly what I'm afraid of! (O'Mallet enters 
left.) 

ASHE. 

Well, if you want to be near her, that's your only 
chance (Takes envelope away from Cope. Cope stands 
uncertainly regarding it,) 

CAPT. o'malley. 

{Saluting Cope.) Pardon, are you one of the foreign 
war correspondents? 

COPE. 

{StUl regarding the blue envelope. Then with sudden 
determination.) Yes, I am! 

ASHE. 

(In a low voice.) Good work, old man! You'll never 
regret it. 

COPE. 

(Mournfully.) She'll never forgive me. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

Is that your card? 
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COPE. 

(WidunU looking at card,) No! (Turns from Abkk and 
glances at card.) Yes! that's my card — (In a whisper 
to Ashe.) "Kirke Warrwi." Get under me, get under 
me. 

CAPT. o'mallet. 

(Fiercely,) That is your name, then? 

cope. 



Of course. 



CAPT. o'bialley. 



(In a tone of triumph.) Ah! Then you are the person 
who last night so grossly insulted our Colonel ? 

COPE. 

(Turns slowly to Ashe.) They're off! They're off! 
They've started! Billy, I'm no crystal gazer, but I can 
see trouble ahead for me. I must beware of a tall man 
with a short mustache and a long sword. (To O'Mal- 
LEY.) Sir, I have no recoUection of having insulted your 
Colonel. As a matter of fact, last night I dined rather 

weU and 

CAPT. o'malley. 

I know you did. You dined with us, with the Foreign 
L^on. 

COPE. 

Oh, so I did! Of course you were there, weren't you? 

CAPT. o'malley. 
Certainly I was there. 

COPE. 

Of course you were. You sat down on that side of the 
table. But surely the dear old Colonel — ^the dear old 
Colonel — couldn't think that I meant to insult him. 
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CAPT. o'mALLEY. 

But you did insult him. You poured a quart of burgun- 
dy into his boot. 

COPE. 

I did what? Billy, I ask you — I couldn't do it. How 
could I pour a — Does your Colonel drink out of his 
boots? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

Certainly not! The boots were on his feet. 

COPE. 

Then how could I pour a — ^there's no boot big enough to 
hold a man's foot and a quart of burgundy. I don't 
know what did happen last night, but I'll bet that didn't 
happen. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

It was witnessed by every oflScer of the Foreign L^on. 
This morning none of us could exactly recall the appear- 
ance of our guest 

COPE. 

No, I suppose not. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

— ^But we had the card you gave our Colonel, and I 
have been delegated to find you and demand satisfaction, 

cope. 

(Weakly,) Satisfaction, nonsense! I'm an American. 
We don't believe in duelling. 

ASHE. 

(Whispering,) Yes, you do! Kirke Warren has 
fought three duels. 

COPE. 

(Aside to AsHi:,) Fought three? Isn't \hai enough? 
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ASHE. 

No, no. Think of Warren's reputation. 

COPE. 

Think of my young life. Won't it do if I hit him just 
once. 

ASHE. 

Certainly not. 

COPE. 

{Turning to O'Malley with an assumption of confi- 
dence,) Well, as I have already fought three duels — and 
each time killed the other chap — not to speak of having 
wounded the surgeon and the cinematograph man, I have 
made a vow never again to take human Ufe. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

(Sternly.) In spite of your vow, the Foreign Legion 
demands satisfaction. 

COPE. 

(Recklessly.) Oh! you will have satisfaction, will you? 
(Produces roll of biUs, and separates them.) How much 
did the boots cost? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

You are insolent! Now you have insulted me\ 

COPE. 

(Hurriedlyy aside to Ashe.) Say, can't I hit him just 
once? 

ASHE. 

No; I'm sorry you've got to fight. 

COPE. 

I'm just as sorry as you are, and I won't fight. 
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CAPT. 0*MAU.Br. 

(Fienebf.) Wdl, iHial is your uiswes- to Uie Foreign 
Ugkn? 

COPE. 

YoD want my aaawKr? This is my answer. I have 
been a war coirespondent in thiee wan 

ABOE. 

{Whimpering.) Sx wars. 



Six wars — twdve wais — ^I can't ranember how many 
wars, and whm my paper orders me to go to the firing 
line — I go. In h^ an hour my du^ calls me to Vdo. 
Why the Foragn Legion b not at Volo, I don't ask. May- 
be it's afrud. (O'MALLEnr kmght.) Maybe the King 
doesn't send it there because he knows it would run away. 
(O'Mallet laughs conimiptuoudy.) But if the I^^on 
wants to fight me, it must follow me to Volo, where the bul- 
lets come from. If you have the courage to come to Volo 
III fight your old Colonel and every officer in the Le^on 
with sabres, pistob, or baseball bats. That is my answer. 
(Aside to Ashe.) I got out of that all right. 

CAPT. o'MAIiET. 

Sir. I will deliver your remaricable answer to my brother 
officers and at once retuni with thor reply. 

COPE. 

Wdl, you'd better hurry, I leave Athens in an hour. 
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COPE. 



He's a dieerfiil diap, isn't he? Sopposmg he and his 
brother officers AouU come to Vcdo. (Uneasilg.) I 
don't know as I want to go to V<rfo. (Looks off left.) Oh! 
Oh, yes I do! Yes I do! Bless her heart! Look there! 
(Grace enters in the btue-and-whUe uniform of a Red Cross 
nurse vrith a hrassard on her arm.) 

GRACE. 

Oh, how do you do ? 

COPE. 

Miss Whitney, Sister of Mercy! I who am about to 
die, salute thee! 

GRACE. 

What do you mean.^ 

COPE. 

I mean I am going with you to the firing line. Ashe 
had all my passports waiting for me. 

GRACE. 

Really! Why, I understood that you thought Mr. 
Schuyler was going to India. 

COPE. 

Yes, he did — ^you see 

ASHE. 

{Shaking his head at Cope.) No, I didn't. 

COPE. 

{Emphatically,) No, he didn*t\ No, in a way he 
didn't. You see — (to Ashe) go on, you tell her. 

ASHE. 

You see, I cabled him to Gibraltar asking him to act as 
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our war correspondent; but he hadn't answered me, so I 
didn't know. 

GRACE. 

To act as your war correspondent. (To Cope.) You? 

COPE. 

(Airily.) Why, yes. 

ASHE. 

Doesn't Miss Whitney know who you are? 

COPE. 

(Modestly,) No. 

ASHE. 

Well, tell her. 

COPE. 

No, if I told her it would sound like boasting. You 
tell her. 

ASHE. 

Miss Whitney, you asked me to present to you the great 
war correspondent, Mr. Kirke Warren. (He waves his 
hand toward Cope.) Allow me! 

GRACE. 

Kirke Warren? You? (Cope nods,) Then why did 
you tell me you were Copeland Schuyler? 

COPE. 

I am Copeland Schuyler. 

ASHE. 

He is Copeland Schuyler. 

COPE. 

Kirke Warren is my pen name. The name I sign to my 
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war news. When I write checks, I sign 'em Copeland 
Schuyler. 

ASHE. 

You had better ask hun why he did not tell you he was 
Kirke Warren — (Mysteriously lowering his voice.) Ask 
him that/ 

COPE. 

(With even greater mystery,) Yes, ask me that. (Sud- 
denly.) No, don't ask TTie, ask him! 

ASHE. 

You see, last year Mr. Warren led the Cretans against 
the Turks, and the Turks hate him. And your ship was 
full of officers who wanted to do him harm. 

GRACE. 

Oh! 

ASHE. 

So, on the ship he did not announce he was Kirke War- 
ren because he was afraid of these Turkish spies. 

COPE. 

(Briskly.) I was afraid of the pies, because they were 
poisoned. 

ASHE. 

Not pies. Spies, I said. Turkish spies. 

COPE. 

Oh! I thought you said pies. It seemed strange, be- 
cause I am not afraid of any kind of pie. 

GRACE. 

(Admiringly to Ashe.) I believe I've read every book 
Mr. Warren has written. 
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COPS. 

(Aside.) I wish I had! 

GRACE. 

(Approaching Cope, who on going to her leaves 
Ashe on his right,) Why didn't you tell me? Fm so 
interested in wars and soldiers. I'm going to make you 
tell me all the brave things you've seen — ^and done. 

COPE. 

Oh, trifles, trifles! Don't mention them! (Earnestly,) 
Somehow, it embarrasses me. 

GRACE. 

We had a house surgeon at the hospital who tended you, 
up the Nile, when that shell fractured the right femur. 
Is that all right now? 

COPE. 

(Violently working his arm,) Oh, yes, that's aU right! 
See, just as good as new! (He sees that she is looking at 
his right leg^ Oh, you mean my M wound! Yes, that's 
all right, too. (Kicks his right leg violently,) Yes, I got 
that wound in the first Greek war. 

GRACE. 

The first Greek war. Why, how old are you ? 

COPE. 

How old am I? Not the first Greek war. No, no! 
Crete war. Crete, Crete, not Greek. (Whispers franti- 
cally to Ashe.) Go out and buy me a child's history of 
the world or we're lost. (Ashe goes nervously up the 
stage.) 

GRACE. 

(Tenderly.) Why didn't you tell me, when you asked 
me to marry you, that you were the great Kirke Warren ? 
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COPE. 

Because I wasn't asking you to marry Kirke Warren. 
I want you to marry Cope Schuyler. 

GRACE. 

But Copeland Schuyler is just an idle young man with 
nothing to do. And he's always done it. 

COPE. 

Well, you keep your eyes on me for the next two weeks, 
and you'll see it's the man that counts, not the name. 
You watch me catching bullets in my teeth. (Blanche 
Bailey enters on balayny with Hewitt, Griggs, and 
Anstruther.) 

BLANCHE. 

{Joyfvlly to Ashe.) It's all right! The General ac- 
cepted me. I'm going to Volo in an hour. Oh, Miss 
Whitney! how do you do. I've been so presumptuous. I 
volunteered as a Red Cross nurse, too. 

GRACE. 

Oh, I'm glad! It will be so pleasant to have a com- 
panion. Have you had much experience nursing? 

blanche. 
Twenty years nursing father. He has hay fever. 

GRIGGS. 

{To Ashe.) We will have quite a pleasant party going 
to Volo. Mr. Hewitt teUs me Miss Bailey accompanies 
us! I believe this young lady is going also. {Bows to 
Grace.) And how about your friend ? 

ASHE. 

Here he is! {To Cope.) Let me present you to Gra- 
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ham Griggs, dean of the Corps of Correspondents. Been 
in every war since Waterloo. 

COPE. 

Glad to meet you. 

ORIGG8. 

{Jealously.) How many wars have you been in? 

COPE. 

Six. 

GRIGGS. 

Oh! I've been in ten — eight revolutions, six coronations. 

I have placed a crown upon the head of six kings 

{Enter O'Malley left.) 

CAPT. o'mALLEY. 

{To Griggs.) I beg your pardon. Pardon me, ladies 
and gentlemen, but I've only a minute in which to deliver 
a most important message. {To Cope.) I told the oflS- 
cers of the Legion that you promised if they would follow 
you to Volo you would fight them in rotation. 

COPE. 

{Defiantly.) Fight them in chain armor, if they'd feel 
safer. 

GRACE. 

What! 

CAPT. AN8TRUTHER. 

By Jove! You promised to fight the lot? 

COPE. 

(Undisturbed.) Yes, he's quite right, he's quite right. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

It will please you to hear that during my absence the 
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government has ordeied the Foreign Legion to embark in 
one hour — for Volo. (Cope staggers toward Ashe.) 
There are eight officers. You will find us waiting for you 
on the wharf. 

COPE. 

{Recovering.) On the wharf? Excellent! Won't have 
to bury anybody. Soon as I kill one I'll roll him into the 
water. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

Good day, sir. {Moves left.) 

cope. 

Good day. If you want to give your family a lot of 
money, insure your life. I'll see they get it. {Exit 
O'Malley.) 

GRIGGS. 

What's this mean, sir? Are eight officers going to fight 
you? 

cope. 

{Dramatically.) No, I'm going to kill eight officers. 
They will learn what it is to insult Kirke Warren. 

BLANCHE. 

{Calmly.) What has Kirke Warren got to do with 
this? 

COPE. 

Everything. I am Kirke Warren. 

BLANCHE. 

You? Kirke Warren, the war correspondent? (Cope 
nods. Ashe, alarmed, hurries down on Cope's right. 
Blanche is now close to Cope on his left. The others are 
grouped stiU further to the left.) Are you sure? 
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COPE. 



(Easily.) Wdl, I can't lemember when I was anyone 
else. 



BLANCHE. 



(Triumphanily.) Then you must remember — that you 
owe me two thousand dollars. (For a moment Cope 
glares fixedly ahead of him^ then, vnOund moving^ turns his 
eyes svnftly toward Ashe, then again stares ahead of him,) 

COPE. 

Perfectly! I thought you said you wanted it after we 
reached Volo. (Puts his hand into his coat ^pocket as 
though reaching for check book.) 

BLANCHE. 

(Smiling wickedly.) Quite right. I can wait till then. 

COPE. 

Of course — ^I'm just as sure I owe you two thousand 
dollars as you are that I am Kirke Warren. And you're 
sure of thaty arerCt you ? 

BLANCHE. 

Absolutely! 

GRACE. 

I think it's time I started for the transport. 

GRIGGS. 

It's time we all started. Are you coming, Miss Bailey? 
(There is a m/yoement of Griggs, Anstruther, Hewitt, 
and Grace toward the door left.) 

COPE. 

(In a whisper to Blanche.) Wait! If you don't tell 
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on me you'll get that money. But I'll have to explain it 
somehow. For wh<U do I owe you two thousand dollars ? 
(Blanche glances left to see if the others are listening. 
Cope and Ashe lean eagerly toward her,) 



BLANCHE. 



For alimony! I divorced you six months ago. (Cope 
faUs ba>ck a^gainst Ashe o^ the curtain falls,) 
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ACT n. 

This scene represents a wharf, with a ship moored at either 
side. The ships lie bow on toward the avdiencey 
who are looking down the wharf. The ship on the 
right is masked by a kiosk, such a^ are seen on the 
street comers in Paris; the ship on the left by a high 
pile of ammunition boxes, covered at the top with a 
black-canvas tarpaulin. Far up the stage the wharf 
makes a sharp turn to the right, and continues off 
the stage, apparently, toward the shore. The wharf 
is built like a letter L. The base of the L, reversed, 
is that part which points toward the audience. 
That portion of the wharf which runs off the stage 
to the right is hidden by the stem of the ship. The 
characters on entering always come from the right. 
On the back drop one sees the harbor front, and 
fishing boats at anchor. 

On each side of the stage, running up and down, is 
a stringpiece to mark the edge of the wharf. The 
ships lie a foot beyond ea>ch stringpiece, Down on 
the left, close to the stringpiece, is a post around 
which is thrown the hop of an immense hawser. 
From the deck of each ship a gangway with a hand 
rail of iron uprights, through which a rope is run, 
stretches to the stage. At each comer of the lower 
end of the left gang plank are two stout rings through 
which ropes from the flies can be hooked and the 
gang plank drawn into the air. When the act opens 
the same ropes and hooks are used to lift and swing 
ammunition boxes through the left gangway. 
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Below each gang plank is a blackboard on an upright 
stand. On the one to the left is this inscription^ 
partly in white paint and partly in chalk. The 
parts written in chalk are those that here are 

UNDEBSCORED : 

B, and B. 8. lAne, 

Sfr BcNSPORUs vriU sail Wednesday 

at 11.30 A. M. for Volo. 

Freight must be delivered at 



The inscription on the board to the right is: 

B, and B, S. Line. 

Sfr Adriatic vnU sail Wednesday 

at 11.30 A. M. for Constantinople. 

Freight must be delivered Tuesday Night. 

The kiosk permits the Greek girl in attendance to 
step ba^k out of sight. Its shelves are lined with 
stone bottles of Ba^s and Guinness. On ledge of 
kiosk are French novels and pUes of Greek news- 
papers, and higher up ennnul sigm in French and 
Greek. Outside kiosk are three new steamer chairs 
leaning against kiosk; upon them is a card marked 
A Vendre. To the right is a stout square table 
painted bhu;k, and two stout wooden chairs^ also 
black. 

On the left of stage are a number of powder kegs. 
Greek words are painted on the tops. There also 
are sqvare ammunUian boxes, painted in light blue. 

First Officer, in blue uniform, stands at left gang- 
way supervising loading of three boxes of ammuni- 
tion. He holds a pad and pencil. Boatswain 
stands at top of gang plank to receive boxes. Two 
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stevedores are binding the boxes with a rope sling. 
They are assisted by three Greek soldiers toith a 
Corporal. The rifles of the soldiers are stacked 
above the gang plank and from the bayonets hang 
white canvas haversacks (filled) and canteens. The 
Second Officer, in white dvck^ is at the kiosks 
talking to the Greek GirL On the ledge of the kiosk 
is the glass^ and stone bottle of Basses ale, from which 
he has just finished drinking, 

VOICE, 

(Off left.) Mr. Andrews! 

FIRST OFFICER. 

Aye, aye, sir! 

VOICE. 

That ammunition in the hold yet? 

FIRST OFFICER. 

Last of it coining over the side now, sir! (To stevedores.) 
Look sharp with that sling! All right? 

STEVEDORE. 

All right, sir! 

FIRST OFFICER. 

(To Boatswain.) All right, Williams! (Boatswain 
sounds whistle. One hears the noises of a donkey engine 
and clank of brake on cogs. The kegs are drawn up and 
disappear through left gangway. Whistle again sounds. 
Donkey engine ceases. To stevedores.) Now, then, down 
to the end of the wharf, and bring up the passengers' 
luggage. You sawy? (To Boatswain.) You go with 
them, Williams. (Boatswain and stevedore exeunt upper 
right. The soldiers take muskets, and exeunt up left gang^ 
way. FiBST Officer writes on pad and puts it in pocket. To 
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Second Officer.) You're not working yourself to death, 
are you ? 

SECOND OFFICER. 

(Comes up. Greek Oirl in kiosk withdraws from sight 
of audience.) Oh! we were ready to sail an hour ago; 
only waiting for the ship's papers and a passenger to Con- 
stantinople. 

FIRST OFFICER. 

Fat lot of passengers you're carrying to Constantinople 
these days. They're afraid of the Greek gunboats. 

SECOND OFFICER. 

Our passenger isn't afraid of the gunboats. He*s a war 
correspondent. 

FIRST OFFICER. 

Oh, theml We're carrying a dozen of them. They're 
all over the ship. 

SECOND OFFICER. 

Yes, but the one we got is that celebrated American 
correspondent, Kirke Warren. 

FIRST OFFICER. 

Kirke Warren, my grandmother! We got him on our 
ship. 

SECOND OFFICER. 

I lay you a bottle of beer you haven't. 

FIRST OFFICER. 

You're on — ^and you lose. I saw his name on our pas- 
senger Ust. 

SECOND OFFICER. 

Yes, and I see it on our passenger list. Our Purser told 
me — (Ashe descends left gangway. In his pocket he car- 
ries a pocket camera,) 
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FIBST OFFICEB. 



Here, now! Here's one of them that knows. (To 
Ashe.) Pardon me, sir, is Mr. Kirke Warren sailing on 
that ship or is he sailing on this ship? (Ashe hesUates^ 
and ahmva his annoyance at ihe question.) 



ASHE. 



He is sailing to Volo on this ship. (Points left, and 
goes dovm to kiosk. Oirl gives him brandy bottle and 
liquor glass. He places it on table.) 

SECOND OFFICER. 

Our Purser told me 

FIRST OFFICER. 

Well, your Purser didn't know. You come buy me a 
bottle of beer. (Starts toward kiosk.) 

SECOND OFFICER. 

No. Wait! You come with me, and we'll bet the 
Purser six bottles. 

FIRST OFFICER. 

Right, ho! (Runs up right plank. Blanche appears 
top of left plank.) 

SECOND OFFICER. 

(To Blanche.) Look out. Miss! Better take the 
'commodation ladder, forrard. That's not safe walking. 

BLANCHE. 

Safe walking! Young man, you come to the Royal 
Music Hall in two weeks and you'll see me walking on the 
ceiling. (The two officers look in surprise at each other 
and disappear right. Comes dovm.) Now, then, what 
have you got to say to me that you couldn't say just as 
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well on board? Or was that just a polite excuse to give 
me a drink ? (Sits right of table.) 

ASHE. 

I beg your pardon. What can I get you? 

BLANCHE. 

(To Girl.) Lemon soda, please, with plenty of ice. 
(Oreek Girl opens bottle and pours out fizzy drink, which 
Ashe takes from her. Blanche reads label of the bottle 
on the table.) "Three Star Brandy." Fm a star, and 
that's three stars, so if I drank that I would be an " all-star 
combination." 

ASHE. 

(Tragically.) DonH! DonH do that! We're in great 
trouble, Kirke and I. (Hands her glass of soda.) And 
you've got to help us. (Sits left of table.) 

BLANCHE. 

How? 

ASHE. 

This morning Kirke received a cablegram. 

BLANCHE. 

Which Kirke? My late husband or the understudy? 
(Sips soda unconcernedly.) 

ASHE. 

The real Kirke Warren. The cable should have reached 
him three weeks ago. It is from the woman he's en- 
gaged to. 

BLANCHE. 

Ah, Sybil? The angel-faced Sybil, hey? Call What's 
she done now? 
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ASHE. 

She has volunteered as a Red Cross nurse. 

BLANCHE. 

What! Another! They'll soon have more Red Cross 
nurses with this army than they have soldiers. (Suddenly.) 
Heavens! Then she's coming out here] 

ASHE. 

(In a low voice.) Last night she crossed from Brindisi 
to Patras, and she arrived here this morning. She's look- 
ing for Kirke now. He's hiding from her in disguise. 
(Blanche throws bdck her head and laughs loudly.) 

BLANCHE. 

Ho, ho, ho! That is funny. Oh, my\ that is funny. 

ASHE. 

Stop that! (Tearfully.) Don't laugh! Think of my 
position. 

BLANCHE. 

I ami That's why I'm laughing. (Ashe crosses left 
and sits dejectedly on box of ammunition.) You ought to 
think of Mr. Schuyler's position. There's a young man 
paying alimony to one Red Cross nurse, so that he can be 
engaged to another Red Cross nurse, and now he'll find 
out he's engaged to a third Red Cross nurse. It he gets 
wounded, and Sybil nurses him, the verdict will be "ac- 
cidental poisoning." And what's more, that Russian 
Princess had better make herself scarce, too. 

ASHE. 

She has, thank Heaven! 

BLANCHE. 

She has? When? 
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ASHE. 



As soon as they reached this port. See that smoke out 
there ? (Points toward audience.) That is an Italian boat 
taking her to Naples, and with her the money I gave 
Kirke, and all of his scarfpins. 

BLANCHE. 

She's left him! 

ASHE. 

She's left him his ulster. 

BLANCHE. 

(After a thougktfvl pause,) Then she was a Russian 
Princess. If she'd been a New Yorker, as you said she 
was, she wouldn't have left him the ulster. 

ASHE. 

It doesn't help any. I'd hoped, now we were rid of 
her, Kirke would stay and face Sybil; but he won't. 

BLANCHE. 

(After a pav^se.) You don't know Sybil, do you? 

ASHE. 

No. What kind of a woman is she? 

BLANCHE. 

Sybil ? Oh ! she's a sort of cozy-comer girl. She owns 
two breweries and a department store in Newark. And 
every other week she thinks she's "in love." At present 
she thinks she's in love with my late husband. 

ASHE. 

Well, I can't understand what Kirke can see in herl 
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BLANCHE. 



He'd be blind — ^if he couldn't see a department store 
and two breweries. Whenever you read of a man going 
to discover the North Pole, you may be sure he's got a wife 
at home — ^like Sybil. 

ASHE. 

(Earnestly.) Then it's all the more important that 
Sybil must not find out that Kirke is on that boat, and that 
there is a man on that one who is pretending to be Kirke. 

BLANCHE. 

No. It is Cope Schuyler that mustn't find out — ^that 
Kirke Warren is engaged. If he does, it's all off. 

ASHE. 

Oh! I don't know. 

BLANCHE. 

I do. He's going to Volo only because he's in love with 
that girl. And to please her — ^to be near her — She'll pre- 
tend he is Kirke Warren; but not if there's a prospective 
Mrs, Kirke Warren. How can he ask Miss Whitney to 
marry him if he finds out Kirke Warren is eng4ed 
already? Why, he's pajdng me two thousand dollars to 
keep her from knowing that he has even a divorced wife. 
(Cope enters centre looking fearfvUy behind him,) 

ASHE. 

Yes, you're right! Cope must not find out. 

BLANCHE. 

{Sees Cope.) Hush, or he will. 

COPE. 

(AgitcUed,) Hello! I've had an awful escape. If I 
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hadn't run away, in five minutes I'd have been a national 
hero! 

BLANCHE. 

(Rises.) How ? 

ASHE. 

(Rising.) What have you done? 

COPE. 

/ haven't done anything. Kirke Warren did it. Last 
winter he fought with the Cretans against the Turks, 
and now the local conunittee of the Cretan insurgents are 
trying to give me a reception! They're up there at the 
hotel on the end of the wharf, and if I hadn't escaped — ^by 
now they'd have been naming babies after me. 

ASHE. 

Oh! those men are exiles. They probably never saw 
Kirke Warren in their lives. 

COPE. 

Well, I'm not taking any chances. I don't have to 
advertise for trouble. If war correspondents always have 
as much trouble as I've had already, I'm surprised they 
don't stay at home and raise squab chickens. 

ASHE. 

(Soothingly,) I know, old man, and I'm sorry there 
should be another danger that threatens your scheme. I 
must warn you 

COPE. 

Another danger! My scheme! Oh! this is my idea, 
is it? 

ASHE. 

Well, it's the only way to get you to Volo. If you don't 
want to go 
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COPE. 



I do want to go. You know why I want to go. But 
when I said I'd play I was Kiike Warren, you didn't tell 
me I'd have to fight duels for Kiike Warren, and support 
his divorced wife, and be embraced by five hundred in- 
surgents, who haven't been near the water since they and 
the Apostle Paul were wrecked on the island of Crete! 
What is this new danger? 

ASHE. 

Oh! it's the same old trouble. (Sadly.) I'm afraid 
Kirke Warren's life has been rather feverish 

COPE. 

(Explosively.) If it's been any more feverish than 
mine's been since / became Kirke Warren, he'd be wear- 
ing a straight-jacket! 

ASHE. 

In fact. Cope, it's a woman. 

COPE. 

Oh, the Princess! 

ASHE. 

No, she's gone. It's another woman. 

COPE. 

Another woman! No wonder he prefers to go with 
the Turkish army, if he travels with a harem. (To 
Blanche.) I should think you'd have been so glad to 
get divorced from thai man you'd have paid him ali- 
mony. What's this woman's name? 

ASHE. 

(Embarrassed.) Her name? Oh — ^I — ^I — he calls her 
Sybil. 
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BLANCU£. 

Yes, Sybil. 

COPE. 

That doesn't describe her. She doesn't go round with 
Sybil written on her, does she? Am I to go up to every 
woman I meet and ask, "Are you Sybil.^" Some one will 
hit me with an umbrella. 

BLANCHE. 

Well, she's an American. 

ASHE. 

Li a red ulster and a green parasol, and she's looking 
for Kirke Warr^i. So if she comes on board the ship, 
you put her oflf with some fairy story 

COPE. 

(ViotenUy.) 111 get the ship's crew to put her oflf! 
(Turning on Blanche.) Or must I pay her a few 
thousands, too ? 

BLANCHE. 

Oh, no, not Sybil! Sybil owns two breweries and a 
department store. Sybil is worth a million. 

COPE. 

A million ! And your late husband is trying to avoid 
her? She must be something terrible! 

ASHE. 

It's the old story — she loves him, and he runs away 
from her. 

COPE. 

Well, he can run away from her, but I've had enough 
of this. (To Blanche.) This woman, Sybil, probably 
knows Warren quite well ? 
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BLANCHE. 

(DoubtfvUy.) Yes. 

COPE. 

That settles it! We're sure to be found out! (Starts 
up.) 

ASHE. 

Where are you going ? 

COPE. 

I am going to tell Miss Whitney that I am not Kirke 
Warren. 

ASHE. 

(In dismay.) Cope! 

BLANCHE. 

(Greatly agitated.) Mr. Schuyler! Who's going to 
pay me my alimony? 

COPE. 

If I own up to Miss Whitney now, that I'm not a hero, 
she may overlook it; but if some one else tells on me, she 
won't. 

BLANCHE. 

Mr. Schuyler, you listen to me. I asked Miss Whitney 
why she didn't marry you — ^you 

COPE. 

(Eagerly.) Well, passing over the fact that that was 
none of your business — what did she say ? 

BLANCHE. 



She said she was ashamed to. 

COPE. 

: I: don't blame her. 
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BLANCHE. 



She didn't mean it that way. On the steamer she re- 
fused to marry you 

COPE. 

Several times. 

BLANCHE. 

But that was before you said you were Kirke Warren. 
Now, she tells me she won't accept you for fear you will 
think she's marrying you because you are a hero and a 
celebrity. 

COPE. 

But I'm not a hero, and I'm not a celebrity. 

BLANCHE. 

Don't you see? It's because she thinks you are, she 
wants to marry you. You will never marry that girl if 
you let her go to the front while you stay in Athens and 
play biUiards. 

COPE. 

(Despairingly.) Well, what am I to do? 

ASHE. 

(Excitedly.) Go to Volo, and make good! Beat those 
other correspondents! Don't stay back with the ambu- 
lances and the dead ones. Go right into the firing line. 
And when you've got the story, ride for the wire until you 
and your horse drop dead! 

BLANCHE. 

That's the talk! Make Kirke Warren look like a two- 
spot. Fight his duels for him, fight the Turks. And 
above all, wherever you see the lime light, stand in front 
of it, and take a bath in it! 
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COPE. 

(Pleased but dovbtfvl.) Honest! do you think I can do 
all those things? 

ASHE. 

You can do whatever Kirke Warren did. 

COPE. 

{Fiercely.) All right, then, I wiU\ Bring me on a duel 
for two and a battle for one. I won't run away. 

ASHE. 

Grood work, old man, good work! 

BLANCHE. 

But don't forget there is (me thing you must run away 
from — Sybil! {Starts toward left gangway,) 

COPE. 

Sybil! 

ASHE. 

{Sits left on keg.) Even the great Kirke Warren him- 
self is running away from her. 

COPE. 

If he runs away from her as fast as I will, Sybil will 
spend a very lonely afternoon. {To Blanche.) Where 
are you going? 

BLANCHE. 

I'm going to bring Miss Whitney out here. I believe in 
keeping off a ship as long as you can. (First and Second 
Officers come down right gang plank.) 

COPE. 

Oh, do! Tell her it's cooler on the wharf. Make her 
come. 
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BLANCHE. 

I'll try. (Exits up gang plank left) 

COPE. 

It's so crowded on that transport that every time you 
move you walk on a soldier. (Lights cigar.) 

ASHE. 

(Anxiously.) Don't smoke here? 

COPE. 

Why not? 

ASHE. 

'Cause you'll blow up the whole wharf. This is all 
ammunition, and this is gunpowder I'm sitting on. 
(Touches keg.) And see that! (Points to stage.) See all 
those black specks, that's gunpowder leaked out of these 
k^s. 

COPE. 

That's not powder. Those are cinders — ^from the smoke 
stacks. 

ASHE. 

Cinders! You're afraid to put your cigar in it. 

COPE. 

Afraid ! Afraid of a few dead cinders ? (Stoops to touch 
stage with cigar.) 

ASHE. 

Look out! (Cope jumps violently.) 

COPE. 

Don't do that! How dare you! (Officers^ manifesting 
curiosity, come down stage.) 
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ASHE. 



You don't dare! I'll bet you five pounds you won't 
touch your cigar to that! (Takes out bills,) 

COPE. 

Make it twenty ^ and I'll do it. My life's worth more 
than five pounds 

ASHE. 

All right! Twenty! But if it i* powder, who will col- 
lect the money? 

COPE. 

Who will collect us? Have you any farewell remarks 
to make? No? Then, look out! (Ashe retreats toward 
left. Cope timidly stoops and touches cigar to stage. Noth- 
ing happens. To Ashe.) Twenty pounds, please! (Takes 
the bills from AaKE.) Thank you. (To officers.) Captain, 
are those cinders or is that gunpowder from those powder 
k^s? 

FraST OFFICER. 

These are cinders from our smoke stacks. Those kegs 
are full of green oUves. (Points to top of keg.) 

cope. 

You see! (Pointing to lettering on top of keg.) If you'd 
only studied your Greek, you'd have saved twenty pounds ! 
(To officer.) My friend, you can be of great assistance 
to me. If a lady, a plump lady, asks you if Mr. Kirke 
Warren is on board this ship, you tell her that he is not; 
that he has just gone to look for her at the hotel. 

FIRST OFFICER. 

Yes, sir; the hotel on the wharf? 
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Not at all. Which holel m the Finens is furthest ns 
moved from this whaif ? 

FEBST OFFICEK. 

The Grand would be it, sir. 

COPK. 

Very wdl. Tdl ho- he's gooe to the Grand. Un- 
derstand? 

FEBST OFFICER. 

Yes, sir. 

COPK. 

Have you got a Master's tid^^? 

FIBST OFFICER. 

Oh, yes, sir, two years ago! 

COPE. 

(Hands him twenty-pound noie.) Then please take this 
and buy yourself a battleship. {To Second Officer.) 
And will you kindly tell her the same story? 

SECOND OFFICER. 

Oh, yes, sir! 

COPE. 

{Handing him the other hank note,) Buy yourself 
another battleship, and fight his, double or quits! (Cope 
sits on keg. Officers compare bank notes and exeunt right 
and left gang planks.) Well? 

ASHE. 

{Below Cope at lov)er left.) Well, T think we'll get away 
with it yet. It's only half an hour before the transport 
leaves, and then — ^you're safe. 
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COPE. 

I guess I can hold out for half an hour. I could if I had 
a drink now! 

ASHE. 

That sounds good to me. (Arm in arm they start 
briskly up stage as O'M alley vrith Captain 25onya ap- 
pear from right ai centre. Ashe and Cope fall hack.) 

COPE. 

Heavens! Here's that professional dentist — duellist! 

ASHE. 

{Returns to lower left below Cope.) Confound it! And 
he looks like trouble! 

COPE. 

I'd hate to tell him what he does look like! 

ASHE. 

Don't lose your temper! 

COPE. 

I don't mind losing my temper, so long as I don't lose 
my life. 

CAPT. o'bcalley. 
Good morning! 

COPE. 

Good morning! 

ASHE. 

Good morning! 

CAPT. o'mALLET. 



Grentlemen, I am fortunate in finding you. Allow m 
my secondy Captain Zonya, of the Foreign L^on, late of 
the Imperial Austrian Army. (Cope and Ashe rise^ and 
lift their hat9 stiffly, Zonya salutes and kicks his heels 
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together,) I am sorry to tell you, gentlemen, that I bring 
bad news. It relates to our duel. 

COPE. 

Oh, does it? Then allow me to present my second, 
Mr.— Colonel Ashe. (O'Malley and Zonya salvte 
Ashe.) 

CAPT. o'mALX.EY. 

(DoitbtfuUy.) Colonel? May I ask where you won 
that title? 

COPE. 

Won it! Did you think he got it in a lottery? He was 
bom a colonel. He's a Kentuckian. 

CAPT. o'afALLEY. 

Oh! 

COPE. 

Pardon me, if I confer with my second. 

CAPT. o'malley. 
Certainly! (O'Malley and Zonya confer together.) 

COPE. 

(AUmd.) Now, Colonel. (Aside.) See here, Billy, 
as I understand this duelling game, when people arrange 
the details, they must act stricfly according to the code. 

ASHE. 

Sure! 

COPE. 

Don't say "sure." When you are acting as a second, 
speak with more dignity — say "I comprehend." 

ASHE. 

I comprehend. 
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COPE. 

(Pleased but dovbtfvl.) Honest! do you think I can do 
all those things? 

ASHE. 

You can do whatever Kirke Warren did. 

COPE. 

(Fiercely.) All right, then, I will\ Bring me on a duel 
for two and a battle for one. I won't run away. 

ASHE. 

Grood work, old man, good work! 

BLANCHE. 

But don't forget there is one thing you must run away 
from — Sybil! (Starts toward left gangway,) 

COPE. 

Sybil! 

ASHE. 

(Sits left on keg.) Even the great Kirke Warren him- 
self is running away from her. 

COPE. 

If he runs away from her as fast as I will, Sybil will 
spend a very lonely afternoon. (To Blanche.) Where 
are you going? 

blanche. 

I'm going to bring Miss Whitney out here. I believe in 
keeping oflf a ship as long as you can. (First and Second 
Officers come down right gang plank.) 

COPE. 

Oh, do! Tell her it's cooler on the wharf. Make her 
come. 
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COPE. 



(7oAsHE.) Hush! Coldly polite, please, coldly polite. 
(To O'M ALLEY.) And why can he not talk? 

CAPT. o'BiALLET. 

He can talk, but he can talk only Hungarianese. That 8 
why I chose him. In my affairs of honor, / prefer to do 
all the talking. 

COPE. 

Yes, I noticed you did. I like the talking part myself. 
Well, what have you come to talk about? 

CAPT. o'mallet. 

This. It now appears that the Foreign Legion cannot 
go to Volo. 

COPE. 

(Joyfully.) Can't go to Volo! 

CAPT. o'mallet. • 

Our orders have been countermanded. In an hour we 
leave for Corfu. 

COPE. 

Can't go to Volo! Oh, that's too bad! (To Ashe.) 
That's really too bad, isn't it. Colonel? (To O'Malley.) 
How disappointed you must feel. We r^ret it exceed- 
ingly, too. We condole with you. (In a whisper to Ashe.) 
Now that we are out of that all right, we need not be so 
darned polite. 

CAPT. o'mallet. 

(LovMy.) But the duel can still go on! 

cope. 

The duel! How? Do you think I'm going all the way 
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COPE. 

(Pleased but doitbtftd,) Honest! do you think I can do 
all those things? 

ASHE. 

You can do whatever Kirke Warren did. 

COPE. 

(Fiercely,) All right, then, I vriUl Bring me on a duel 
for two and a battle for one. I won't run away. 

ASHE. 

Grood work, old man, good work! 

BLANCHE. 

But don't forget there is one thing you must run away 
from — Sybil! (Starts toward left gangway,) 

COPE. 

SybU! 

ASHE. 

(Sits left on keg,) Even the great Kirke Warren him- 
self is running away from her, 

COPE. 

If he runs away from her as fast as I will, Sybil will 
spend a very lonely afternoon. (To Blanche.) Where 
are you going? 

BLANCHE. 

I'm going to bring Miss Whitney out here. I believe in 
keeping off a ship as long as you can. (First and Second 
Officers come down right gang plank,) 

COPE. 

Oh, do! Tell her it's cooler on the wharf. Make her 
come. 
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BLANCHE. 

I'll try. (Exits up gang plank left) 

COPE. 

It's so crowded on that transport that every time you 
ove you walk on a soldier. (Lights cigar.) 



move 

ASHE. 

(Anximisly.) Don't smoke here? 

COPE. 

Why not? 

ASHE. 

'Cause you'll blow up the whole wharf. This is all 
ammunition, and this is gunpowder I'm sitting on. 
{Touches keg.) And see that! {Points to stage.) See all 
those black specks, that's gunpowder leaked out of these 
k^s. 

COPE. 

That's not powder. Those are cinders — ^from the smoke 
stacks. 

ASHE. 

Cinders! You're afraid to put your cigar in it. 

COPE. 

Afraid ! Afraid of a few dead cinders ? {Stoops to touch 
stage with cigar.) 

ASHE. 



Look out! (Cope jumps violently.) 



COPE. 



Don't do that! How dare you! {Officers, manifesting 
curiosity, come down stage.) 
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COPE. 

Hello, you jumped already. I haven't b^un yet! 

ASHE. 

(With mock terror,) Mr. Warren, as your second^ I 
protest! 

COPE. 

(Sternly,) Colonel, I must b^ you not to interfere. 
Hease withdraw to the end of the wharf — ^and take that 
deaf and dumb man with you. 

ASHE. 

No! I protest! You will both be killed! 

CAPT. o'malley. 

(Sneering,) I think you are needlessly alarmed, Colonel. 
He has not the courage to do it. 

ASHE. 

(Eagerly.) I'll bet you twenty pounds, he hasl 

COPE. 

Ah, Colonel, is that strictly in accordance with the code? 

ASHE. 

Perfectly correct, sir. 

COPE. 

Would it be etiquette for me to bet him twenty pounds, 
too? 

ASHE. 

No. For you to bet, would not be according to the code. 

COPE. 

Oh! Look out, then! 
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CAFT. O MALLET. 



(Wildly.) That is not according to the code! That is 
suicide! Murder! I will not consent to it! 

COPE. 

In five seconds I am going to touch this off, you've still 
time to run. (Looking at his watch on his wrists he slowly 
lowers his cigar.) 

CAPT. o'mallet. 

Stop! I— I apologize! You're a brave man! It is an 
honor to fight a man like you. This is what I will do. / 
will go to Volo. 

COPE. 

All right. If you come to Volo, I'll fight you therCf any 
way you please. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

I will go beg my Colonel — ^for the honor of the Legion — 
to transfer me to this steamer. (To Ashe.) Colonel I, 
owe you twenty pounds. (To Cope.) You understand, 
we will fight in Volo. 

COPE. 

All right, but you'll have to hurry. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

I'll not be long; if I get permission, I will return here — 
in twenty minutes. (Eont dragging Zonta tuith him.) 

COPE. 

You came near leaving here in twenty pieces. (Ashe 
and Cope come down stage, laughing.) That, my son, is 
what we call strat^y and tactics. I got rid of him, anyway 
— ^he can't get back here before the steamer leaves. 
(Looks up and sees Grace and Blanche left gang plank.) 
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Ah, Miss Whitney, how do you do? How is the silver 
Uning? 

GRACE. 

{Looking at her Jrock.) The silver lining? 

COPE. 

There's a silver Uning to every cloud, and you are the 
silver lining to my cloud. Been inspecting the ship? 

GRACE. 

Yes. {Bows to Ashe.) I've been all over tier with the 
Captain. He says we get away in half an hour. 

cope. 
Good! We can't get away any too soon for 7ne\ 

GRACE. 

Of course, yofuHre eager to be back of the firing line 
again. 

COPE. 

What? Oh, yes! {Aside to Ashe.) About five miles back 
of it. {Alovd,) Let's all have a cool and refreshing drink 
before we sail away. {To Grace.) Won't you sit down? 
(Grace sits down right of table,) 

BLANCHE. 

Not for me, thank you. {Signals to Ashe to withdraw 
and leave Cope and Grace together,) I must see if my 
luggage is on board. Will you help me, Mr. Ashe? 

ASHE. 

{Uncomprehending.) Your luggage is all right. I saw 
it on board myself. 
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BLANCHE. 

(Frovming.) Not all of it. 

COPE. 

No, not all of it. That — ^that green trunk with the 
brass nails, you didn't see that. 

BLANCHE. 

No, I'm sure he didn't see thai. 

COPE. 

You see! She's sure too. You go look for it. And 
when you find it — ^I'll give you a drink. (Aside.) He's 
going to get awful tihirsty. {To Greek Girl.) Some 
Scotch, please. (Ashe and Blanche go up left gangway 
and exit.) She's a nice girl. That was very kind of her 
to bring you out here, and then go away and leave us 
together. 

grace. 

(Turning to look after them.) Oh! why did they do 
that? 

COPE. 

Because they sympathize with me. Because all the 
world loves a lover — except the girl he's trying to many. 

GRACE. 

No, all the world loves a hero. 

COPE. 

Meaning me? Miss Whitney, I am no hero. I'm just 
one of the — ^the " plain people." One of the plainest of the 
plain. (Girl pkuis drink on table, and returns to kiosk.) 

GRACE. 

Heroes are always modest. 
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COPE. 

Don't think of me as a hero. No man is a hero to his 
wife, and I want you to think of me as a wife should. 

GRACE. 

Mr. Warren 

COPE. 

Schuyler, please. Warren is my pen name. 

GRACE. 

Well, Warren is quite good enough for me. 

COPE. 

I wish Schuyler was good enough for you. 

GRACE. 

I asked you not to speak of that. 

COPE. 

I didn't. I merely expressed my r^ret that the good 
old New York name of Copeland Schuyler was not worthy 
of your confidence. 

GRACE. 

I have every confidence in it, and in you. {Looks about 
her anxiously.) And I am going to prove it. I have 
wanted to do so for some time. Sit down, please. Mr. 
Schuyler, to a certain extent I have not been frank with 
you 

COPE. 

That's all right! I have a few secrets of my own that I 
haven't 

GRACE. 

You have paid me a high compliment, and I wish to 
show you I appreciate it. 
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You are not going to teD me yoa are et^;aged to scnne- 

body else? 

GRACE. 

Oh, no! 

COPE. 

Gro ahead, then. I d<«'t care what it is. 

GRACE. 

For ten years before my father died we lived here in 
Greece. He was an ardiecdogist, and for the last five 
years he made excavaticMis around Vcdo. He was supposed 
to be diggiDg for buried cities, statues, cmns — ^but he was 

COPE. 

What was he digging for — his health? 

GRACE. 

That is his secret (Takes silk bag from her dress and 
removes small piece of yellow parchment.) 

COPE. 

Now, you're sure you're not going to tell me you are 
engaged? 

GRACE. 

Please be serious. Have you ever heard of the lost pearls 
of Alcibiades? 

COPE. 

Why, yes, but no one 

GRACE. 

For five years my father searched for that treasure. It is 
to continue his search that I came back to Greece. The 
treasure is known to consist of pearls. They were looted 
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during the war in Thessaly, and they were buried in a 
leather bag some place within a radius of twenty miles 
of VoU). It occurred to me that as a Red Cross nurse, 
going from camp to camp and from village to village, I 
might discover the whereabouts of the treasure, so I 
left the hospital and came here, partly to look after the 
wounded 

COPE. 

I see! And partly to look after the treasure. 

GRACE. 

Yes. Now, as a war correspondent you will have even 
greater opportunities to move about, and I want you to go 
into partnership with me 

COPE. 

I'll take you into partnership without any treasure. For 
Ufe! 

GRACE. 

Please be serious. 

COPE. 

My dear Miss Whitney, I canH be serious about that 
treasure. How long do you suppose it would take me to 
dig up all the land within twenty miles of Volo ? 

GRACE. 

(Showing parchment.) With this you need dig only 
five feet of land. 

COPE. 

What's that? 

GRACE. 

This tells us where the treasure is buried. 

COPE. 

(Excitedly.) The deuce it does ! Hooray ! Then we're 
all right! 
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GRACE. 

Not quite. It's written in cipher. It's a sort of Del- 
phic utterance, a riddle. 

COPE. 

And if you guess the riddle, do you get the treasure? 

GRACE. 

Yes. 

COPE. 

Let me guess. Go ahead. 

GRACE. 

(Reads.) " At the foot of the rainbow. Where all men 
are equal. Twenty feet in. Twenty feet to the left. 
Five feet up. Dig!" 

COPE. 

Go on! 

GRACE. 

That's all. 

COPE. 

It doesn't give us much to go on with. May I read it? 

GRACE. 

Certainly. (Gives him paper.) 

COPE. 

(Reads,) "At the foot of the rainbow." Now there, 
at the start, that's a very vague address. Rainbows are 
very uncertain. You have to be quick to catch a rainbow. 
That will take an awful lot of running about. ' And see 
here! "At the foot of the rainbow." Doesn't say which 
foot. You'll have to go after onCy and I'll run for the 
other. 
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GRACE. 



It doesn't mean a real rainbow. It means something 
ardied, that resembles a rainbow, Uke a gateway to a tern- 
jde, or the span of an aqueduct 

COPE. 

Oh! I see. An ardiway. Ilat's simpler. When 
we're going through railroad tunnels we must keep our 
eyes open. (Reads.) " At the foot of the rainbow. Where 
all men are equal." Tie place where all men are equal ? 
That's the United States! Here! We're in the wrong 
country. We got to go back home. 

GRACE. 

No, no! That treasure was buried before America was 
discovered. That also is a metaphor; it's merely poetry. 

COPE. 

Well, why doesn't he say what he means? When you're 
looking for buried treasure you don't want poetry, you 
want facts. He's confoundedly stingy with his old treas- 
ure. "Where all men are equal." I've got it! There's 
only one place where all men are equal, and that's a grave- 
yard! We've got to open up every grave in Greece. 

GRACE. 

That's not bad! That's a good idea of yours! 

COPE. 

(Flattered,) Why, it's really very simple — ^when you 
put your mind to it. (Rises,) Just see — ^just see how 
easy it Works out. (Reads from parchment,) "At the 
foot of the rainbow." That is a curved archway leading 
into the place "where all men are equal." That is a cem- 
etery. It says, "Twenty feet in." We pass through the 
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archway twenty feet into the graveyard. "Twenty feet 
on the left." We turn twenty feet to the left, and that 
undoubtedly brings us to the grave in which the treasure 
is buried! (Reads,) "Five feet up. Dig." Five feet wp! 
(Oazes above him — then at Grace.) How are you going 
to dig up in the air? (Angrily.) The man that wrote 
that didn't want us to find the treasure! 

GRACE. 

It's very confusing. 

COPE. 

It's insulting ! The old Johnny that wrote that is prob- 
ably lying in his grave, laughing himself to death. Think's 
he's done something clever. No wonder your father was 
five years at this. 

GRACE. 

You won't help me then? 

COPE. 

Indeed, I will help you! I am going to dig up every 
grave in Greece, if only to find where the man who wrote 
that is buried. When I've written what I think of him on 
his tombstone, he'll be sorry he ever died. (Sybil enters 
hurriedly at the centre. At sight of her, officers run down 
each gangway, Sybil is a ^pretty, overdressed young 
woman, and carries a red parasol. In dumb show she 
speaks to the Second Officer. He points off centre. She 
shakes her head, crosses to First Officer, who also points 
off centre. In spite of his attempt to stop her, she ascends 
left gang plank. While this goes on, the following dior 
logue takes place.) 

COPE. 

(Offering parchment.) You had better keep this. It's 
your secret. 
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GRACE. 

(Taking parchment,) Hiat's been my secret for five 
years. 

COPE. 

(Sententumsly.) The best way to keep a secret is not 
to have any to keep. 

GRACE. 

That's true. 

COPE. 

Not to have anything hidden in your life that you can- 
not declare openly to the worid. My sentiments are — 
that a free man is a man — (Turns and sees Stbtl ascend- 
ing left gang pkmk.) 

FIRST OFFICER. 

(Aside to Cope.) Is that the woman ? 

COPE. 

(Ptishing officer up gangway.) Yes ! After her! Over- 
board! Drown her! (To Grace.) My sentiments 
are — (Ashe in terror rushes down left gang plank and 
up right gang plank.) 

ASHE. 

Lookout! Sybil! 

COPE. 

(Aside.) I know. (Blanche runs down left gang 
plank and up right gang plank.) 

BLANCHE. 

(Wamingly.) Sybil! 

GRACE. 

What did she say ? 

COPE. 

(Agitated.) She says that woman wants to meet me, but 
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I don't want to meet her, so I'm going to the hotel. I 
think that's a good plan to get rid of her. 

GRACE. 

(Indignantly.) I think it's a good plan to get rid of me. 

(Exit up left plank.) 

COPE. 

O Miss Whitney! how could you? (Comes down to 
right of table.) If Sybil finds out I'm pretending to be 
Kirke Warren, I'll never get to Volo. (Sybil descends left 
gang plank.) 

SYBIL. 

Pardon me, sir. I am Mrs. Sybil Schwartz of Newaric. 
(Accusingly pointing her parasol.) You are an American. 

COPE. 

(Sullenly.) I don't deny it. We can't all be bom in 
New Jersey. 

SYBIL. 

(Tearfully.) I also am an American, far from home, in 
great trouble. The American war correspondents are 
sailing from this wharf. Have you met any of them ? 

COPE. 

(Explosively.) Yes, I have, and I wish I hadn't! Ex- 
cuse me, but I've (Starts left.) 

SYBIL. 

(Appealingly.) Stop! Don't leave me! I am a de- 
fenceless, unprotected girl, alone in a strange land. The 
moment I saw your face I said, ''That is a kind face, that 
is the face of a man I can trust." 

COPE. 

Madam, you cannot judge by appearances. I am not a 
kind man. 
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SYBIL. 

{Coquettishly,) Ah, yes, you are. 

COPE. 

I am not. I am not the sort of man a girl should be 
seen talkmg to. If I were to tell you my past, you would 
fly from me. {Eagerly.) Let me tell you my past? 

SYBIL. 

Nonsense! I can see that you are a good and kind gen- 
tleman. 

COPE. 

I tell you I am not. I am a villain. My very presence 
is an insult. Don't you feel that? 

SYBIL. 

No, I feel strangely drawn toward you. {Pensively.) 
Perhaps it is because we both are Americans. 

COPE. 

That's a silly reason. There are eighty million Ameri- 
cans. Why don't you feel drawn to some one else ? {En- 
deavoring to escape from her he crosses to ammunition 
boxes.) 

SYBIL. 

{Following him.) Because you can help me. You can 
find out on which boat he is sailing! 

COPE. 

{Exasperated.) Kirke Warren isn't sailing on either of 
these boats. 

SYBIL. 

Kirke Warren! How did you know I meant Kirke 
Warren ? 
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COPE. 

(In desperation.) Why, you said yourself 

SYBIL. 

I did not. What did I say? 

COPE. 

You said you were looking for an American named 
Kirke Warren. 

SYBIL. 

I never mentioned his name. Ah! (She runs at Cope, 
threatening him with her parasol.) You are in the plot to 
deceive me, too. You — ^you villain ! 

COPE. 

(From top of keg.) I told you I was a villain. 

SYBIL. 

(Shaking parasol.) Now, you tell me for which port he 
is sailing. You know. 

COPE. 

I know I know, but I can't remember. I think he is 
sailing for Hong Kong. 

SYBIL. 

You donH think so. 

COPE. 

All right, I don't. I remember now, it was Calcutta. 

SYBIL. 

(Brandishing parasol.) It was not. 

COPE. 

You're right again, it was not. It was San Francisco. 
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smiL. 



(In a CTfiKflfafy kme.) If I gmTe yoo a kandied dol- 
lars would it hdp yoo to remember? (Opens purse.) 



It wouldn't help me a bit. Wouldn't hurt me, but it 
wouldn't help me. 



WI^ do yoo shidd him? WI7 doo't yon aid me? 

COPE. 

{MysUricfudy.) I wiD! But you wcm't betray me. 
(Sybil eagerly shakes her headL) Tlien, Hsten. (Whis- 
pers,) Untfl tiiat boat sails he is hiding frcxn you at the 
Grand HoteL 

SYBIL. 

And when does tiiat boat safl? 

COPE. 

At one thirty. {Pushing her up stage.) You've just 
time to catch him at the hc^. 

SYBIL. 

They told me at devoi thirty. {Determinedly seating 
herself.) I will wait for him here! 

COPE. 

(Wildly.) No, no, don't do that! {He rubs out one of 
the numerals in the " eleven " chalked upon the board.) She 
sails at one thirty. See. It says so. Now, hurry, or you 
may miss him. 

SYBIL. 

(Rising.) At the Grand Hotel. 
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COPE. 

Yes. They'll tdl you he isn't there. But don't you 
believe them. He is in room 13, on the second floor; if 
the door is locked, break it in! (Aside.) They'U arrest 
her! Hurrah! 

SYBILfo 

(Shakes umbrella.) You bet I'D break it in! No one 
Ian deceive me. (She goes up stage and turns,) And 
when I meet him, I only hope — ^I only hope I'll act like 
a lady. (Exit centre.) 

COPE. 

I'm sure I hope so too. (Turns to right gangvxiy.) 
Hist! It's all right. Come out (Blanche and Ashe 
come cautiously down gangway.) 

BLANCHE. 

Has she gone? 

COPE. 

Yes, no thanks to you. You helped me a lot, didn't 
you ? You told me I must run away from Sybil, and then 
you ran SLwaj. 

BLANCHE. 

Where did she go? 

COPE. 

I sent her to look for Kirke Warren at the Grand Hotel. 
(Thoughtfully.) Heavens! I wonder who is in room 13. 

ASHE. 

What did she say} 

COPE. 

Say? (To Blanche.) She thinks you and your late 
husband have become reconciled^ and are running away 
together. Is she in love with Kirke Warren ? 
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BLANCHE. 

Very much. 

COPE. 

And he's not in love with her? 

BLANCHE. 

Not at all. 

COPE. 

Oh, I see! Well, she shouldn't be allowed to be at 
large. Now I am going to the hotel to change into your 
husband's campaigning things, and if I'm not back here in 
five minvteSy call out the entire police force. 

ASHE. 

Oh! you're all right now. 

COPE. 

{Going up,) It doesn't depend on me. It depends on 
Sybil. Let us all pray that Sybil will act like a lady. 

(Eant centre,) 

BLANCHE. 

There you are! Do you see? If he suspected for a 
moment that Sybil was engaged to Kirke Warren, you'd 
lose your correspondent at Volo and I'd lose two thousand 
dollars. He must not find out! (Goes below kiosk j where 
she is hidden from those in the centre of the stage. To Girl,) 
Give me another of those fizzy drinks. I feel faint. 

ASHE. 

{Seating himself on box at left, with eyes front,) I hate 
to deceive Cope, But if I can only get him safe on that 
transport and ship Kirke oflF on that one, I'll never deceive 
him again. And she'll follow them only over my dead 
body. (Warren enters mysteriously centre. He wears a 
pointed red beard and bristling mustache attached to an 
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elastic hand, a long shabby tdster, and his hat brim is pulled 
€yver his eyes. He does not see Blanche, but glancing 
fearfully on either side approaches Ashe and touches him 
on the shoulder,) 

WARREN. 

Have you seen her? 

ASHE. 

{Startled,) Heavens! Seen her, no! Who the devil 
are you? 

WARREN. 

Hawkshaw! the Detective! {PvUs down the beard and 
mustache,) 

ASHE. 

(Indignantly.) Kirke! You look like a bomb thrower. 

WARREN. 

Would you know me? 

ASHE. 

No, I wouldn't know you, but I know that a man with 
black hair doesn't have a red beard. 

WARREN. 

(Disappointed.) Yes. Yes, it does look odd. 

ASHE. 

It certainly looks oddl 

WARREN. 

(Sadly,) It was the last one in the shop. Well, it 
fooled Sybil, anyway. 

ASHE. 

(Eagerly,) You've seen her? 
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WARREN. 

Seen her? Just now, as I walked on to this wharf, she 
almost ran right into my anns. 

ASHE. 

Did she know you? 

WARREN. 

Do you suppose she'd have run into my arms if she'd 
known me. I had a mighty close shave. 

BLANCHE. 

You don't look it, with that beard on. 

WARREN. 

What? Oh! {Embarrassed.) Oh, how do you do? 
Billy told me you were here. You're looking very well, 
Blanche. 

BLANCHE. 

I wish I could say as much for you, Kirke. 

WARREN. 

Would you know me ? 

BLANCHE. 

If I did, I wouldn't admit it. 

WARREN. 

{Bitterly.) How like the old days that sounds ! Blanche, 
this is no time for family rows. We're all in this together. 
And Billy tells me you^re making two thousand dollars 
out of it. {Takes ojf beard.) 

BLANCHE. 

{Defiantly.) Well, if Mr. Schuyler wants to be Kirke 
Warren, he must pay Kirke Warren's debts. 
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WARREN. 



I don't object to that. I don't object to his doing that. 
I only want to point out to you that our interests are one. 
(Impressively,) I mean to pay that alimony myself. 

BLANCHE. 

Of course you do! 

WARREN. 

{SweeUy.) As soon as I get the money, I'll give it all 
to you. 

BLANCHE. 

How like the old days that sounds! (Warren turns and 
angrily paces up stage,) 

ASHE. 

Now, here, you two, try to remember you are no longer 
man and wife, and treat each other with poUteness. We 
are all working together with the same object. To keep 
Sybil from finding out what we are doing. 

WARREN. 

And that she^s what we are doing. 

ASHE. 

Exactly! (Warren comes dovm, keeping Ashe on his 
lefty Blanche on his right.) 

WARREN. 

( Tragically.) A half hour would have saved us ! Thirty 
minutes would have saved us. If Sybil had arrived only 
half an hour later, Schuyler would have sailed to Volo, and 
I'd been on my way to Constantinople. 

ASHE. 

It looked like a splendid scheme. 
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WARREN. 



Fate was against us. First she turned up! (Points at 
Blanche.) With all the places in the wide world to go to, 
why should she come to Athens, why wasn't she playing on 
the Casino roof garden 



BLANCHE. 

Because they wouldn't put my photographs in the lobby. 
I said to him 

WARREN. 

Never mind what you said to him! We don't want to 
hear what you said to him. You're fixed! Schuyler paid 
you. But as soon as we get you squared, Sybil turns up. 
And Sybil is so jealous ! (Ashe shakes his head in despair^ 
and goes up stage.) 

BLANCHE. 

Jealous ! Do you know what she did when they put up 
my name in electric lights on Broadway, where a million 
people could see it every night ? She said I did it to lure 
you back to me. 

WARREN. 

Well, it did lure me back, as far as the theatre. 

BLANCHE. 

(Eagerly.) Yes? 

WARREN. 

I had an idea you saw me that night. I was in the lower 
right-hand stage box. Did you ? 

BLANCHE. 

Now, Kirke! If I could walk on the ceiling with my 
head down, and bow to my friends in the boxes, I'd be 
worth a thousand dollars a week. How did you like the 
new act? 
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WARREN. 



Great! (Blanche smiles with pleasure.) Made me 
laugh. 

BLANCHE. 

{Indignant,) Laugh! It isn't meant to make you 
laugh. When you see a woman turn four somersaults in 
the air and strike on the back of her neck, does that make 
you laugh? 

WARREN. 

It does, if I'm paying her alimony. 

BLANCHE. 

{Laughs and slaps him on the shoulder,) Oh, you ! You 
could always make vne laugh. 

ASHE. 

{Runs down excitedly.) Hist! Get back! Get back! 
There's a big crowd coming. They mustn't see you. Put 
on that beard. 

BLANCHE. 

If he puts on that beard, he'll be the only person they tuiU 
see. 

WARREN. 

But Sybil may be with them. {Puis on beard and hides 
below kiosk with Blanche in front of him,) 

ASHE. 

You wait there till they've gone away, then you can slip 
on board your ship. (Anstruther enters, looking back 
right. Over one shoulder he wears a camera case, contain- 
ing a camera. Over the other shoulder a fieldglass. From 
off right march muMC is heard,) 
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CAPT. ANSTBUTHEH. 



(To Ashe.) I say, your young frioid is getting a big 
lecepticMi. He's a national hero. 

ASHE. 

Who? 

CAPT. ANSTBUTHER. 

Kirke Warren. 

WARREN. 

( To Blanche.) What's that ? 

BLANCHE. 

Hush! 

CAPT. ANSTBUTHER. 

They're escorting him to our ship. 

ASHE. 

(Nervously.) Why? What's he done? 

CAPT. ANSTBUTHEB. 

Well, judging from the row the Cretan volunteers are 
making, I should think he must have saved Crete. 

ASHE. 

Oh, yes! last year I beUeve he vxis with the Cretans. 

WABBEN. 

(To Blanche.) Believe I was! Six months hard 
fighting. 

CAPT. ANSTBUTHEB. 

Well, they certainly appreciate it. Every Cretan vol- 
unteer has kissed him on both cheeks. 
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WARREN. 

{Laughing delightedly,) Ha! ha! Serves him right, 
serves him right! 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

And they've fairiy smothered him with gifts and ad- 
dresses. He had to make three speeches from the balcony 
of the hotel. 

WARREN. 

Of all the colossal nerve! {Enter Griggs centre. He 
also wears a camera on a strap and a fieldglass and revolver 
in holster.) 

GRIGGS. 

{To Anstruther.) I never saw such a thing in my 
life! I've been in ten campaigns, and no grateful nation 
ever gave me a silver service. 

warren. 
A what? 

blanche. 
Hush! 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Yes, it was very handsome. I'd rather have had the 
gold watch. 

WARREN. 

{To Blanche.) They give him a gold watch, and all 
I've got left is this ulster! {Stevedore enters, carrying 
flowersy another carrying a basket of champagne and Boat- 
swain carrying a second basket of charrlpagne. Stevedores 
halt between the gang planks,) 

BOATSWAIN. 

{Points left,) That's the ship. {To Anstruther.) 
For Mr. Warren. {Stevedores followed by Boatswain go 
up left gang plank,) 
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GRIGGS. 

Look at the champagne they're giving him! 

WARREN. 

My champagne! {He signals in dumb show to the 
stevedores to go to the other ship. To Blanche.) He can 
keep the flowers. He's welcome to the flowers^ but he 
might give me one bottle of my own champagne. (Ashe 
writing eagerly on a piece of paper crosses to Warren. As 
he does so Blanche crosses to Anstruther and Griggs. 
They talk in dumb show. She works up stage toward the 
left gang plank.) 

ASHE. 

(Eagerly to Warren.) I say, this makes a great story 
for the paper. You'll get a column on the front page. 

WARREN. 

And he gets the champagne and the gold watch. Can I 
drink a front page? Can I take a front page to Simpson's 
and pawn it ? (A band, discordantly playing " Hail to the 
Chief,** enters right. Blanche runs up left gang plank.) 

BLANCHE. 

(Calling toward the left.) Miss Whitney! Miss Whit- 
ney! Come! Come quick! (Blanche waves her hand- 
kerchief to the band. Grace appears above her. Boat- 
swain and sailors line the rail. First Officer stands 
above Blanche and Grace, at top of gang plank. Cope 
enters carried on the shoulders of four Cretans, surrounded 
by many others. In his right hand he waves his hat, in his 
left a Greek flag. He now wears a khaki uniform with 
leather leggings, a revolver, fieldglass, and canteen, and 
sabretache. He attempts to bow to Grace, and losing his 
balance pitches forward. He is caught and set straight by 
the Cretans, They place him on his feet on the table.) 
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ASHE. 



Three cheers for Kirke Warren, the Cretan patriot! 
(AU cheer. When the cheers subside Warren groans. 
Cope hands flag to Greek Girl in charge of kiosky who 
stands behind table^ and when the crowd cheers waves it,) 

COPE. 

(His manner now is assured and triumphant,) Fellow- 
warriors! Fellow-comrades! Again I thank you. (Griggs, 
Anstruther, and Ashe stand at the footlights, their backs 
to the audience, with their cameras pointed at Cope.) 
My heart bleeds — {He sees the cameras,) Wait, wait, 
boys ! Wait till I say " Up and at 'em ! " (He adjusts his 
hat, pulls his revolver to his right hip, and strikes an atti- 
tude^ "Up and at *em!" {The three cameras click in 
unison,) Did you get it? (Ashe, Anstruther, and 
Griggs pvt away cameras and stand against table with 
batiks turned to it,) My heart bleeds when I look at your 
battle-scared — scarred, not scared. {To Ashe.) Write it 
down battle-scarred. {To the Cretan^,) When I look at 
your battle-scarred countenances I remember that together 
we slept under the same stars and drank from the same 
canteen! But now, under the same flag, the North and 
the South, the gray and the blue — (Ashe pulls at his 
coat,) Gosh ! That's the wrong speech ! Men of Athens, 
remember the victories of ancient Greece — remember 
Marathon ! 

CRETANS AND GREEKS. 

{Cheering,) Zito 1 Zito ! 

cope. 
Remember Thermopylae ! 

GREEKS. 

Zito! Zito! (Ashe, who is writing down the speech, 
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pulls his coat and whispers to him. Cope stoops and 
whispers.) 

COPE. 

T-h-e-r, Ther, m-o-p, mop, a, i — ^wait ! T-h-e-r-m-o-p — 
Can you spell AlcibiadesP (Ashe nods.) I'll tell them to 
remember Alcibiades. (Aloud.) And also remember Aid- 
biadesf (Cheers.) And I ask you — what has the Republi- 
can party ever done for Greece ? 

GREEKS • 

Zito ! Zito ! (Steamboat whistle blows. Anstruther 
and Griggs go on board ship.) 

FIRST officer. 

All aboard ! Clear away the gang plank ! 

COPE. 

(To First Officer.) Stop that boat! How dare you! 
Don't you start that boat till I finish my speech. Leave 
that gangway where it is. (Warren comes directly below 
tabley neoct to Ashe.) Fellow-warriors! One word in 
farewell. When I am gone, do not forget me. Do not 
forget those days in Crete when through shot and shell 
we charged Selino Pass. 

WARREN. 

(Prompting indignantly.) Suda! Suda Pass! 

COPE. 

Suda Pass, (^mfo to Warren.) Thank you. (Aloud.) 
And though the odds were twenty to one against us, we 
stonned those hills and with our bare hands seized the 
Heights of Prevassa. 
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WASREN. 

(Correcting,) Pharsala. 

COPE. 

Pharsala! Not Prevassa. The Heights of Pharsala! 
It was there — ^while leadmg that gallant charge — ^that your 
unworthy commander fell — shot through the 1^. (There 
is a sympathetic chorus of exclamation,) 

WARREN. 

The ribs! The lower right ribs. 

COPE. 

The 1^, gentlemen, the right 1^. (To Ashe.) I guess 
I ought to know where I was shot. (To Cretans,) In 
the 1^. And I only wish I had twenty l^s to give to 
Crete. (To Ashe.) And to help me to run away. (Cheers, 
During cheers Cope stoops and addresses Warren.) Are 
you making this speech or am I? What do you know 
about it? Were you there? 

WARREN. 

I certainly was there. 

cope. 

Where? At — ^that place I said I was. 

warren. 
Certainly! 

COPE. 

That's different. (To the Cretans,) Not only in the leg, 
gentlemen, but in my ribs also. (During the cheers turns 
to Warren.) What were you doing there? 

warren. 

(Furious,) You've just been telling them what I was 
doing there? 
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ASHE. 

Don't you know who he is? 

COPE. 

No! But I know what Kirke Warren did in Crete. 

ASHE. 

But this is Kirke Warren! 

COPE. 

What? No, no! Ho, ho! (Shrieks with laughter. 
Seizes Warren by the collar and lifts him to table,) Come 
up here and let me introduce you. No, come! {To 
Cretans,) Fellow-warriors! I have just found an old 
comrade! He was with me in Crete. He fought bravely, 
too. I, Kirke Warren, say so! He and I together are 
going to face the Turks shoulder to shoulder, fearing no 
man, fearing no thing, facing the world. 

blanche. 

{From deck of transport points up wharf and calls fran- 
tically,) Look out! Sybil!!! (Sybil appears at centre,) 

warren. 

Sybil ! {He leaps off table, crawls under it, and on his 
hands and knees peers from beneath it between the legs of 
Ashe.) 

COPE. 

Sybil! We're lost! {Shouts to First Officer.) Start 
your boat! Start your boat! Haul in that drawbridge! 
{The gangway is hauled up about four feet above the 
stage. To Cretans,) Comrades, carry your wounded 
commander to that gangway ! {He turns and drops on the 
shoidders of the Cretans, who rush him across to the gang 
plank. Sybil attacks him with her parasol,) 
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You deceiyed me! He wasn't at the Grand HoleL He's 
on this ship g<Hiig to Yolo — and Fm going with him. 
(Cope stands upon gong plamk wkkh is mow higher Aam 
Sybil's head^ a w/UsUe for dt pat U u e Uows videmOg^ the 
boat slowly moves from Ae wharf.) 



Not on this boat! This boat is foil op. Take the next 
boat — ^in October. 



m meet yoa in Yolo. {Efder OIIjuxet, running^ his 
arms fiUed with baggage^ followed bg seven brother officers 
in uniforms similar to his own.) 

CAPT. o'liAIXET. 

Hold the boat! Hold the boat! Fm going with yoa. 
Here is my permit! 

COPE. 

Too late. Captain! Take the next boat 

CAPT. o'lfAIXET. 

You are running away! Fll fi^it you in Y<do! (O'MAii- 
LET and each of his brother officers draws his sword and 
shakes it at Cope.) 

COPE. 

Sybil, you come with him. He's coming to Yolo, too. 
O'Malley, this is Sybil; Sybil, this is O'Malley and his 
seven big brothers. I'll meet you all at Yolo! 



CURTAIN. 
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ACT ra. 

The scene sliows the hall of an inn in the mountains of 
Greece. It is bare and cheerless like the interior of a 
monastery or a fortress. The waUs, as shown by 
the doors and windows^ are two feet thicks and are 
covered with a rough gray cement. The woodwork 
of doorSf vdndows, furniture, and the beams and 
rafters of the ceiling, which is low, are of bhick oak. 
The floor cloth is painted to represent round flat 
stones, sunk in the earth. In the rear wall to the 
right is a door, heavily studded with iron work. 
The hinges are toward the right. To the left of 
the door is a long, low window, with a deep window- 
seat and small square leaded panes. On a string 
across the window are hung old faded curtains of 
Turkey red. In the right wall are two entrances. 
The lower is an arched corridor leading to a dark 
hall. Between the corridor and upper door is a 
black-oak dresser, or sideboard. Upon it are lighted 
candles, two large pewter plates, and a framed picture 
of King Oeorge of Greece. 

In the left wall are two doors, and in the centre of the 
wall projecting from it an immense fireplace. It 
rests upon a hearth raised a few inches above the 
stage, and it runs up into a hood. On its mantel 
are set two iron candlesticks, with lighted candles. 
Directly in front of tlie fire is a table, with two 
chairs right and left. On the table is a lighted 
lantern with sides of rusty tin, papers, ink, goose- 
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quill pens, a Turkish coffee pot of brass and a brass 
coffee cupy and a blue-print map, a comer of which 
hangs over the edge of the table. A third chair is 
in front of lower door right. Beneath the window 
is a broad bench. Before the fire is set a three- 
legged stooly a brorss jug filled with water , two long 
iron pokers and iron andirons. 
Colonel Ostah is discovered, seated at the table wiiJi 
back to the fire, smoking a cigarette and writing. He 
is an imposing-looking m^n, with a fierce black 
beard parted in the middle, brushed to each side, 
and cut off squxire two inches below the chin. He 
wears uniform, sword, and boots. His fez is set 
upon the lower left comer of the table. The Inn- 
keeper stands above the fireplace nervously watch- 
ing Ostah. Outside lightning flashes and one 
hears the sound of rain and thunder. A Sentry, 
with hood over his face and gun on shoulder, passes 
the windows. Ostah, with eyes still fixed on what 
he has written, lifts coffee cup and sips it, then 
Tnakes a wry face. 

COL. OSTAH. 

Here, you Greek brigand, this coffee is cold! 

innkeeper. 
{Alarmed.) O Excellency! 

COL. OSTAH. 

Take it away! K I shoot you, it will not be because you 
are a Greek, but because you are so bad a cook. Put 
that on the fire. 

INNKEEPER. 

Yes, Excellency. {Places pot on ashes and sits on stool 
watching it.) 
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8ENTBT. 



(OuUide.) Halt! who goes there? (Sesgeant coming 
from left is ifcen pasnng window.) 

SERGEANT. 

Sergeant of the guard! (He enters centre^ carrying a 
lantern. His fez is enveloped in the hood of his rain coaL 
He salutes and stands at attention. Ostah looks up, and 
then continues to vnite.) 

COL. 06TAH. 

WeU? 

SERGEANT. 

We have taken two prisoners for the ColcMid. Eng- 
lishtnen. 

COL. OSTAH. 

Englishmen! The Foreign Legion? 

SERGEANT. 

No, Colonel. I think, spies. 

COL. OSTAH. 

Spies! From which direction did thejr come? 

SERGEANT. 

From the Oreek lines along the road from Volo. 

COL. OSTAH. 

Where were they going? 

SERGEANT. 

They were coming to this inn. They think it still is held 
by the Oreek soldiers. When I challenged, one of them 
waved a Greek flag, and sang. 
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COL. 06TAH. 

Sang? 

SERGEANT. 

He thought he had found friends. He was happy. 

COL. 06TAH. 

Do they still think this — Fall back. (Captain An- 
STBUTHER enters. He wears a rain coat; the vxder drips 
from it and from his sUmch hat^ which he beats against 
his leg.) 

CAPT. ANBTBUTHER. 

Good evening, or good morning, rather. Do you speak 
EngKsh? 

COL. 08TAH. 

Yes. 

CAPT. ANBTBUTHER. 

Good! It's a beastly night, isn't it? (Sees fez on table. 
There is a slight pause while he regards it.) Is that 
yours? 

COL. OSTAH. 

(Placing fez on head.) It is. 

CAPT. ANBTRUTHER. 

(Glances about room.) Are you a prisoner here? 

COL. 06TAH. 

I am in command here. 

CAPT. ANBTRUTHER. 

The devil! (Gives a short laugh.) They told us this 
was the most advanced post of the Greek army. 

COL. OBTAH. 

It was — until I captured it. 
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CAPT. ANSTEUTHEB. 



(Interested.) Indeed! Did you have much of a fight? 
Many casualties? (Ostah remains silent.) They didn't 
defend the position, then? (Ostah stiU remains silent.) 
Oh, very well! I assure you my interest was entirely pro- 
fessional. Personally — I don't care what happens to you. 
(Turns his back on Ostah and walks right.) 

COL. OSTAH. 

Perhaps you will be more interested in what is going to 
happen to yourself. 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

(Coldly.) Nothing is going to happen to me. I am 
a Times correspondent, accredited to the Greek army. 
(Takes paper from his breast pocket and hands it to Ostah.) 
And I must ask you to permit me to return to it — ^at once. 

COL. ostah. 

When I have time I will examine you, and if you are a 
spy, as you may be — I may hang you. (Cope is heard 
withoiUy singing " Dixie.^') 

CAPT. ANSTBUTHER. 

Oh, no! pardon me. That man — (nods off) — ^and I are 
noncombatants. You can't touch us. (Cope crosses in 
front of window y waving a Greek flag.) 

COL. OSTAH. 

(Angrily.) If your friend is a noncombatant, why does 
he carry a Greek flag ? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Confound him! I don't know! Because he's a crazy 
American. That's the only way I can explain anything 
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that man does. (Cope enters centre waving a damp Greek 
flag in front of his eyeSy and singing " Diode J"^ Two Greek 
soldiers follow him and halt at door. Cope wears a long 
khaki rain coat, which is spattered with mvd and rain. 
He marches straight downy turns sharply in military 
fashion to the left and sees Ostah. He hides the flag 
behind him.) 

COPE. 

(Falling hack in alarm upon Anstbutheb.) That — 
that man's a Turk! 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

{Coldly.) Yes, and if you look behind you you'll see 
some more Turks. {On turning to look at soldiers the 
flag Cope holds behind him comes within reach of Ostah, 
who seizes it and throws it to Innkeeper.) 

COPE. 

{Taking out notebook.) Another Turkish victory! 
{Writes and reads aloud.) "Brave Turkish Colonel cap- 
tures Greek flag single-handed" — ^when the other man's 
back was turned. {To Ostah.) Now I've made a hero 
of you. When they read that in Constantinople they'll 
send you eight medals. {To Anstruther, angrily.) You 
told me this wa^ a Greek outpost. (Sergeant crosses at 
ba^ck of stage to centre door and exit with the two soldiers.) 

CAPT. anstruther. 

It was when I told you. 

COPE. 

Are you going to stay here ? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Looks very like it. 
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COPE. 



Fm not! {To Ostah, cheerfully,) Well, as you see. 
Colonel, we've called up the wrong number. And so, 
thanking you for your kind hospitality, I'll ring off and try 
another address. (Starts hurriedly toward centre.) So 
glad to have met you. Good morning. 

COL. OSTAH. 

Come here! 

COPE. 

I b^ your pardon? 

COL. OSTAH. 

Come here! I have not done with you. 

COPE. 

What can you do with me? 

COL. OSTAH. 

K you are a spy — ^I can hang you ! (Cope runs his hand 
into his hip pocket. At this Ostah half draws his sword.) 
Hold up your hands! (Cope keeps his hand in his 
pocket and scowls at Ostah.) Hold — ^up — ^your — ^hand! 
(Cope turns his eyes from Ostah and looking ahead of 
him draws a cigarette case from his hip pockety and takes 
a cigarette. Then^ a* though suddenly recalling Ostah's 
presence^ offers him the box.) 

COPE. 

I b^ your pardon, have one? 

COL. OSTAH. 

No. 

COPE. 

They're Turkishl 
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COL. CM3TAH. 

No. (OsTAH returns to chair in front of fireplace and 
examines paper given by Anstrutheb.) 

COPE. 

(To Anstbuther, mysteriously,) Did you ever read of 
the Turkish atrocities? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Yes. 

COPE. 

(Offering cigarettes.) That's what these are. Try one? 
(Sees arch at lower right.) Heavens! (Studies it closely.) 
By Jove! 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

What's the matter? 

COPE. 

Nothing! nothing! Now, that arch — ^to you — is there 
anything about that arch that suggests a — rainbow ? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Certainly not! 

COPE. 

No? Those six half circles — don't they resemble the 
curves of a rainbow? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

This is the twentieth time you've asked me if a stone 
arch didn't resemble a rainbow. 

COPE. 

I know. Everywhere I look, I see a rainbow. 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Then, the next time I looked, I'd see a doctor. (An- 
STRUTHER cTosses to toblcy facing Ostah. Cope goes to 
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archy and placing one foot before the other paces off the 
ground from iiy then turning left toward door centre.) 

COL. 06TAH. 

Halt! You can't leave this room. You're a prisoner! 

COPE. 

(Embarrassed.) Oh! Oh, so I am! I forgot! (An- 
STBUTHER crosses left to Cope.) 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

You see, we are prisoners. I told you to wait till daylight. 

COPE. 

You tM me this was a Greek outpost. I didn't want 
those women to sleep all night in the rain. I thought if we 
pushed on ahead we could get food. You said this was an 
inn. You didn't tell me it was a prison. 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Serves me right! The Times doesn't pay me to act as 
chaperone for Red Cross nurses. 

COPE. 

/ didn't invite them ! The Grovemment sent them. 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

You were glad enough to have them join us. 

COPE. 

Well, I don't want them to join us now. You go talk to 
him, and I'll try to get a message back to them by old 
Petticoats over there. 
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CAPT. ANSTBUTHER. 



(Dovbtfidly. All right, I'll try. (Anstruther moves 
toward table. Cope starts up as though to cross to fire- 
plctce above the table. Sergeant enters hurriedly.) 



SERGEANT. 



Colonel, I have taken three more prisoners, two women 
and a man. 

COPE. 

(To Anstruther.) It's too late, he's bagged the lot of 
us. (Blanche and Grace enter hurriedly^ wearing capes 
over their nurses^ dresses. They speak with great vivacity y 
ctiiting in on each other's words.) 

BLANCHE. 

Here we are, Doys, home at last! 

GRACE. 

Oh, isn't this fine! Have you got anything to eat? 

BLANCHE. 

We're not hungry any more, we're merely — dying. 

GRACE. 

And we had to swim all the way. 

BLANCHE. 

And it was so dark Mr. Griggs fell off his horse three 
times. 

GRACE. 

Yes, and she helped him on again. 

BLANCHE. 

And he kicked me on the knee. 
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COPE. 

Grigga? 

BLANCHE. 

No, the horse. I am going to have him shot in the 
momiDg. 

CAFT. AN8TBDTHER. 

Who? Griggs? 

GRACE. 

No, the hoise. 

COPE. 

What have you done with Grijgs? 

BumcaE, 
Heavens! Where did I lose that man? 

CAPT. ANSTHUTHEH. 

He's all right! Here he is! (Enter Griggs, very 
mvddy, wet, and angry. Two soldiers enter, carrying the 
kiis and outpta of the three correapondente. They consist 
of three koldalU or saddlebags, three catUeens, three ko- 
daks. They place two of these sets on the bench in frtmt of 
the window, and the articles belonging to Griggs on chair 
lower right.) 

GRIOOS. 

Yes, here I am! (Coughs violently.) No thanks to you, 
sir! Leaving me alone in that storm to protect these 
ladies. Where were you? I saved their Uves — three 
times, and I was in a swollen torrent — up to my ankles! 

COPE. 

Your ankles? That's not very deep. Governor. 



But I was head first, si: 
Turks, I say! 



Hndi, 



Fve been in 



{Pomtimg 



DodH say '^ImA, YMtAiT ic. mr! 



« 



WdU be 



Be quiet! Xj^om miw w^x^'. Wifr airtnuc J— Tw^'v 
ofwi Me» OsTAH-) Wko toe dnx w^ irwt. »r^ ''^rtw** t, 
and BL.A}iCHE flbo Iww aatf jor Hu frm tcna me Otr /.k 



Oh! Look! 



Gee! It's the TcniUe Tick: 



{To Gbiggs.) Tfai§ pbet bas Uwt t«L^ W a 7 Mfr.i >i> 
patrol. 



Is ^ a Tmkuli patvd? l^far, I Ijjimw titnl, 71^^ » 
the national antfaon. (He hmmt Ou "^ Jmrkidi f^^^ ' 
Blanche /om# &m.; 



Stop that! I>o joQ want to mmM tit^. *MMA^'f 
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BLANCHE. 



Insult him? That's a compliment. We were singing 
the national anthem. Does he speak English? (Advances 
timidly toward Ostah.) Do you speak English ? 

COL. OSTAH. 

To a charming woman, I can speak in any language. 

BLANCHE. 

He speaks very good English. 

COL. OSTAH. 

I should do so. My brother, Ostah Bey, is in our l^a- 
tion in America. 

COPE. 

Oh! is he your brother? / know your brother. (To 
Blanche.) You know his brother, that tall man with 
the — ^looks like him. 

BLANCHE. 

Oh, is he your brother — such a handsome man, too. 
Are you a twin ? 

COPE. 

I saw your brother only last month on Broadway. He 
was rolling a cigarette — in a shop window. Whenever I 
see your brother, he's always rolUng cigarettes. 

COL. OSTAH. 

I — I am Colonel Ostah; my brother is Ostah Bey. 

BLANCHE. 

That's the one I know, Oyster Bay. 
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COL. OSTAH. 

I am Sony that I am forced to make war upon the 
friends of my brother. 

COPE. 

Nonsense! What's a little thing like a war between 
friends } We've no hard feelings toward you, have we, 
ladies? {Aside,) Go on, girls; be nice to him. He may 
give us something to eat. 

COL. OSTAH. 

{Handing papers ba<:k to Anstruther.) Your cre- 
dentials are quite correct, Captain Anstruther. {To Cope.) 
You, also, have papers, I suppose? 

COPE. 

Right here. Colonel. {Takes papers from sabretache 
and presents them,) 

COL. OSTAH. 

{Comes down below table. To Grace.) And you. 
What is your business with the army? 

GRACE. 

I'll show you my passport. {Throws back her cloak, 
revealing her nurse^s uniform, Blanche does the same. 
Each reaches into side pocket of skirt for passport,) 

COL. OSTAH. 

{Salutes the Red Cross badge,) Pardon me! It is un- 
necessary. 

GRACE. 

{Holding paper toward him,) You don't wish to see it? 

COL. OSTAH. 

The Red Cross, madam, is a free passport in even my 
country. {Touches his right hand lightly to his heart, 
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lipSf and forehead. Grace bows.) May I offer you some 
food? 

ALX.. 

Food! (All rush at him. He retreats before them.) 

COPE. 

Can you offer us any food? I dare you to do it! 

BLANCHE. 

We haven't had a thing to eat since dinner time last 
night. 

COPE. 

And at dinner time there wasn't any dinner. 

COL. OSTAH. 

(To Innkeeper.) Show the prisoners your kitchen. 
What you find there, ladies — ^is yours. 

grace and blanche. 

Oh, thank you! thank you! (Grace and Innkeeper 
exeunt upper left. Anstruther picks up his saddlebag 
from bench and follows. Griggs opens cooking kit on 
chair right.) 

COL. OSTAH. 

You will have to cook it yourselves. 

GRIGGS. 

Why waste time cooking it, eat it raw. (Cope takes off 
belt from which hangs sabretache and revolver y and places 
it with hat and gauntlets at upper right end of table. Then 
opens his cooking kit at right of table. Blanche is at left 
of table.) 
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BLANCHE. 



/ want to cook something. I'm great with a chafing 
dish. Did you bring a chafing dish ? 

COPE. 

No, I didn't. Wasn't that careless of me? But I 
brought a grand piano. How are you with a piano? 

BLANCHE. 

Oh! very well, then. I won't cook. (Eant upper left) 

COL. OSTAH. 

I am going to visit our outposts. Remember, you and 
your friends are prisoners; if you attempt to leave this 
building, the sentries will shoot you. 

COPE. 

Is that all that's worrying you? You could set fire to 
this house, and as long as there's anything in it to eat, we 
won't leave it. 

COL. OSTAH. 

(To Sergeant.) Sergeant, place men outside of each 
door! (Sergeani^ salutes and exit centre. Sternly to 
Cope.) Remember! {Exit centre.) 

COPE. 

He asks me to remember. Am I likely to forget? That 
sounds like a song. (Sings.) " He asks me to remember, 
am I likely to forget?" With four sentries outside the 
door, / won't forget. (Grace enters upper left with 
large loaf of broum bread, a carving knife, and cheese on a 
tin plate. Her sleeves are rolled up, and she has removed 
her bonnet,) Ah ! Bread and cheese, and — ^are you going 
to make sandwiches? 
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GRACE. 

Yes. (Places bread and plate upper end of table and 
cuts slices; as she does so she eats pieces of bread and cheese 
ravenously. Cope takes water boMe and coffee cup from 
hit bag and lifts water bottle,) 

COPE. 

And ni make the eoflfee. See here, Griggs, you bor- 
rowed this last. What's become of all the Scotch whiskey 
in my water bottle? 

GRIGGS. 

{Moving to upper left.) My dear boy, it evaporated. 

COPE. 

Then you'd better evaporate — quick! (Hurls kodak 
ca>se at him. Griggs eodt upper left.) That man borrows 
everything, and the only thing he loans you is a corkscrew 
when yofvUve paid for the bottle. Is there any hot water in 
that can? This holds very Uttle coffee for five people. 
(Goes to freplojcey pours hot water from can into coffee pot. 
Blanche enters^ grinding the handle of a photograph" 
developing Tnachine.) 

BLANCHE. 

Mr. Warren, may we borrow your developing machme — 
to beat up the eggs? 

COPE. 

No, you may not! It isn't good for photographs^ and 
it would spoil the eggs. 

BLANCHE. 

You canH spoil these eggs. (Exit upper left.) 

GRACE. 

I can't understand why an old campaigner like you 
doesn't know how to cook coffee. 
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COPE. 

I do know how to cook coflfee. 

GRACE. 

That coffee this morning! 

COPE. 

That coffee would have been all right if Griggs hadn't 
left his shaving brush in the coffee pot. I admit — between 
wars — I do forget a few things. 

GRACE. 

I should say you did. In those two last fights you 
took forty photographs and never remembered to take 
the cap off the camera. 

COPE. 

I know. (Sadly.) You don't think much of me as a 
war correspondent, do you? 

GRACE. 

Yes, I do! I do, indeed! At that fight at Muenna 
Pass I watched you. If it hadn't been for you, those men 
would have run away. 

COPE. 

Yes, and if I hadn't seen you watching me, this man 
would have run away. 

GRACE. 

Thafs like you. You're so modesty too. 

COPE. 

I beg your pardon? 
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GRACE. 

Yes, you are. Now, Mr. Griggs is always telling what 
he did in this campaign and that campaign; but I've 
never heard you speak one word of any war in which 
you've taken part. (Cope, embarrassedy hastily stirs 
coffee,) 

COPE. 

Oh! don't let's talk about war. Let's change the sub- 
ject. 

GRACE. 

Whenever I want to talk about wars, you change the 
subject. 

COPE. 

Let's talk about your buried treasure. 

GRACE. 

I wish it were my buried treasure. It's still just as far 
away as the rainbow is. 

COPE. 

And it isn't because we don't look for it, is it ? 

GRACE. 

No. 

COPE. 

That secret cipher, that riddle, runs in my head all day! 
I've set it to music. {Chants) : 

At the foot of the rainbow. 
Where all men are equal. 
Twenty feet in. 
Twenty feet left. 
Five feet up— DIG! 

Sounds like a collie yell, "Five feet up, D-I-G!" As 
for rainbows, since I started looking for rainbows, it hasn't 
rained once in Greece except at midnight. 
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GRACE. 



You certainly have tried. Now that idea of yours that 
" the place where all men are equal " meant a monastery — 
that was a great idea; that should have led to something. 

COPE. 

It did! It led to the monks throwing me out of five 
monasteries. I can't think of anything else. Now, there 
is an arch — (Points at arched doorway into corridor 
lower right.) Why shouldn't that arch be what they mean 
by the rainbow — "Twenty feet in, twenty feet left." 
(Walks to doorway f turns and crosses lefty taking elaborate 
steps.) One, two, three, four, five, six, seven — (Ostah 
enters centre. Cope at sight of him breaks into a dance. 
To Grace.) See what I mean? Pretty, isn't it? 

GRACE. 

Very. 

COL. OSTAH. 

What are you doing? (Anstruther, Griggs, Inn- 
keeper, Blanche, enter from kitchen. Blanche comes 
to firepUwe carrying a small iron pot, which she hangs on 
the crane. Innkeeper, carrying a wooden dish filled with 
unpeeled potatoes, follows her, and places dish lower left 
end of table, then exit. Anstruther and Griggs remain 
up.) 

COPE. 

I was showing this lady a new dancing step. (Crosses 
to Grace.) I'll investigate that arch later. 

COL. OSTAH. 

(To Anstruther and Griggs.) I wish to speak with 
you — ^and you. (They all go into room upper right.) 
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BLANCHE. 



We've got the makings of a great mutton stew here. 
Everything found we put in it. Can you peel potatoes? 

GRACE. 

Yes, indeed! 

BLANCHE. 

Well, cut these in pieces and drop them in here. {Paints 
to iron pot. Grace comes down to chair left of table, takes 
dish on her lap and peels potatoes. Blanche to Cope.) 
O Mr. Warren! Mr. Griggs says you'll lend us one of 
your razors to peel the potatoes; will you? 

COPE. 

These razors are no good for peeling potatoes. Ever 
since Griggs opened a sardine box with them, they're 
only good for shaving. 

GRACE. 

(To Cope.) You cut the sandwiches — Miss Bailey 
can take care of the coffee. (Cope goes up top of table and 
cuts bread, but keeps his eyes fixed on Grace, who peels 
the potatoes. Blanche stirs the soup in iron pot.) 

COPE. 

I call this great fun. It reminds me of our Welsh rarebit 
suppers. Now, if we only had a little music, it would be 
just like Sunday nights at the flat. Won't some lady or 
gentleman oblige? W>11, since you insist, I will obl^e. 
Mr. Kirke Warren will oblige. (Applauds himself.) 
Now, what shall it be? Something we can all sing? I 
want a Uttle close harmony, here. Do you know "She 
Lives in Alabama"? Yes, you do. (Sings.) 



« 



She lives in Alabama, far away, far away. 
There's where my heart is to-day." 
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Pom, pom, pom, pom — (To Grace and Blanche.) 
Why don't you sing? (They both sing,) 

"There my heart is ever turning. 
And for one sweet girl I'm yearning — 
Who lives in Alabama, far away." 

(They repeat. Enter Anstruthbil, Griggs, Ostah. An- 
STRUTHER touches CoPE on arm. Grace and Blanche 
continue to sing and hum, " She lives in Alabama, " each 
engrossed in her work.) 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

(In a whisper.) Listen! this blackguard has found out 
from his spies that the Greeks intend to attack this place 
at daybreak with artillery. I told him, if that were so, 
he must remove his prisoners — ^anyway, the women. He 
says that he will not, but that he will let one of us go to the 
Greek conmiander and warn him there are women and 
prisoners in this building. 

COPE. 

But he canH risk the lives of these women to shield him- 
self ! He can't do it\ 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

I know he can't do it, but he's going to do it. There is 
no use wasting time talking about it. Now, one of us has 
got to go. 

COPE. 

Do you want me to go? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

We'll draw lots for it. The one that draws the broken 
match — goes. (Anstruther takes box of safety matches 
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from his pocket, selects three, bites one in two, holds the 
three ends between thumb and forefinger. Outside there is a 
long rumble like thunder. Ostah com£s down on right 
of Griggs. Griggs is on right of Anstruther. An- 
STRUTHER to right of Cope.) 

BLANCHE. 

Oh, listen! Is that artillery. Captain Anstruther? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

No, thunder, I think. {To Cope.) Those are the si^e 
guns on Kania Pass. We've got to hurry. {He nods 
toward Ostah.) He will give the man who goes a free 
escort out of his Unes. But he must go blindfolded, and 
after that the man must take his chances. You under- 
stand, if you go, you will be under a double fire all the way ? 
(Cope Tix)ds impatiently.) 

COL. OSTAH. 

The man who is chosen will not live to go all the way. 

GRIGGS. 

Then there stiU will be two more of us left to go. 

COPE. 

Hello! are you in this raffle, Griggs? {Holds out his 
hand.) Good for you! Good old Griggs! 

BLANCHE. 

Mr. Warren, why don't you cut those sandwiches? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

{Wamingly to Cope.) Hush! 
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COPE. 



{Crosses to table. To Anstrxtther.) That's all right. 
{To Blanche.) I beg your pardon, I forgot the sand- 
wiches. {Begins cutting breed with eyes fixed on Grace.) 

BLANCHE. 

You haven't forgotten you're hungry, have you ? 

COPE. 

Well, I do seem to have lost my appetite. Maybe I'm 
frightened. Maybe I'm in love. {Looks at Grace.) 

GRACE. 

{Hurriedly.) Now, then. Miss Bailey, a little more 
close harmony, please. We missed your tenor, Mr. War- 
ren. (Grace and BLANC^E sing ''She lives in Ala- 
bama.^* Cope, while covertly watching Griggs, joins in the 
singing. Griggs draws a long match and shrugs his 
shoulders. With the two remaining m/itches Anstruther 
crosses to Cope. Cope frst glances to see that the women 
are not looking and with Anstruther moves to centre. 
There he quickly draws the broken m^atch, and vrith a smile 
throws it on the stage, returning to upper end of table; 
buckles on his belt, picks up hat and gloves, and quickly 
crosses to centre door. Ostah, Griggs, Anstruther 
stand down stage with backs to audience watching him. 
At door he turns and takes a long look at Grace, with a 
smile salutes the men, and exit. The three m£n saliUe 
gravely.) 

SERGEANT. 

{Calling.) Pass the American correspondent! 

SENTRY. 

{Outside door.) Pass the American correspondent. 
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GRACE. 

(Turns.) Why, where has Mr. Warren gooe? 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

(Crossing left.) Oh — he's going to his pony; he left 
something on his saddle. 

BLANCHE. 

(Cheerfully.) Isn't that just like him? And he hasn't 
cut those sandwiches! 

SENTRY. 

(At a greater distance.) Pass the American correspond- 
ent. (Griggs crosses to table. Captain Mouzaffer enters 
hurriedly centre. He salutes Ostah and hands him a 
paper^ and whispers. Ostah glances at papers. Mou- 
zaffer eani centre.) 

COL. OSTAH. 

You must all leave the room. Cany your supper in the 
kitchen. (To Anstruther.) We have just taken some 
important prisoners. I want this room cleared. (Griggs, 
Grace, Anstruther, and Blanche hastily gather up 
coffee, sandwiches, iron pot, potatoes.) 

BLANCHE. 

Look here! don't you take too many prisoners or there 
won't be enough food to go round. Bring the sandwiches. 
Don't forget the coflFee, Griggs. (Anstruther and 
Grace exeunt upper left.) Huny now! before these other 
prisoners make us divide. (Exit upper left.) 

GRIGGS. 

Oh, I say, we mustn't do that! (Runs off upper left.) 

COL. OSTAH. 

Go on, sir, go on ! (Ostah returns to chair behind table. 
Enter Mouzaffer, Sergeant, O'Malley, and Sybil. 
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She is dishevelled and sobbing, O'Malley and Ostah 
salute,) You can sit down, madam. (Sybil sits chair 
right, O'Malley stands to left of ity fiercely tvjisting his 
mustache. To Mouzaffer.) Where are the woman's 
passports? 

CAPT. MOUZAFFER. 

She says she lost them. (Sybil scibs.) 

COL. OSTAH. 

{Incredtdausly,) Lost them? That will do, Captain. 
(Mouzaffer salutes and exit centre. Ostah bends his 
head over O'Malley's papers,) 

CAPT. o'malley. 

(Soothingly,) Don't cry! don't cry! I can't bear to 
see you cry. 

SYBIL. 

I can't help it. Oh! why did I ever leave Newark? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

If you had never left New-ark, I'd never have met the 
loveliest creature in the world. 

SYBIL. 

O Captain! you mustn't say that to me. 

CAPT. o'malley. 
I'll never say it to anyone else. It's the truth I'm 

COL. OSTAH. 

(Advancing right,) Your papers seem quite correct. 
Captain. You will be given all tiie privileges of a prisoner 
of war. 
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CAPT. o'BiALLEY. 

Thank you, sir. 

COL. CN3TAH. 

But what I am to do with the lady, I don't know! 

CAPT. o'malley. 
On my honor, sir, the lady is a Red Cross nurse. 

COL. OBTAH. 

Then why is she not in uniform? What is she doing 
between the lines with a Greek oflScer — ^unless she is carry- 
ing information ? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

A spy! That lovely lady — ^a spy! Sir, let me tell you 
this is Mrs. Schwartz, of New-ark, one of the leaders of 
American society. 

COL. OBTAH. 

But what is Mrs. Schwartz doing herei 

SYBIL. 

We were sent here. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

To organize a field hospital. They said this inn was a 
Greek outpost. 

COL. OSTAH. 

It was. Well? 

SYBIL. 

There were other nurses sent here — only two hours 
ahead of us — with some correspondents. We've been fol- 
lowing them all the way from Athens. We thought we'd 
meet them here. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

{To Sybil.) And when I do meet him 
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SYBIL. 

O CaptaiD! forgive him. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

Forgive the man who stands between you and me ? The 
man who insulted my Colonel. 

COL. OSTAH. 

{To Sybil.) If the lady was sent here by the Govern- 
ment, she must have some papers. And why, madam, 
are you not in uniform? 

sybil. 
My uniforms were drowned. 

COL. OSTAH. 

Were what? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

Crossing a stream, the pony that carried the lady's 
luggage was drowned. 

SYBIL. 

And they were 80 becoming, weren't they. Captain? 

CAPT. o'malley. 
{Fervently,) She looked like an angel from heaven! 

SYBIL. 

And after I had had such a time getting that skirt to 
hang right! {To Ostah.) It was very simple, you know, 
but that shade of blue is so pretty; it isn't a zinc blue, 
exactly, more a baby blue; the waist had two plaits there, 
and cuffs turned back like that, with the sweetest little 

Red Cross 

CAPT. o'malley. 

You see — she did have a uniform. 
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COL. OSTAH. 



I see; but she hasn't one now. Madam, go into that 
room and remam there. (Points door upper right.) 

SYBIL. 

Into that dark place? (Indignantly.) Am I a prisoner, 
sir? 

COL. OSTAH. 

You are. And you're very much in my way. (To 
O'Malley.) I expect an attack upon this place at any 
moment. (Sibyl shudders.) 

CAPT. o'malley. 
The Colonel is right; go. 

SYBIL. 

(To O'Malley.) Where are you going? 

CAPT. o'mALLEY. 

Where I am going depends on this gentleman — ^and 
Saint Peter. 

COL. OSTAH. 

Give me your word you will not escape, nor com- 
municate with the enemy, and you can have the freedom 
of this room. 

CAPT. o'mALLEY. 

Thank you. I promise. 

COL. OSTAH. 

(In a low voice.) Give me your sword, please. (O'Mal- 
ley hesitates.) Your sword. (O'Malley unbuckles sword 
belty and gives belt and sword to Ostah.) You have 
no other arms? (O'Malley shakes his head.) Now, 
madam, go. 
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SYBIL. 



Oh, good-by, Captain! You won't leave this room, 
will you? 

CAPT. o'malley. 
No, sweet lady. 

COL. OSTAH. 

If he does leave it, the sentries will shoot him. 

SYBIL. 

Oh, indeed! And what I think of you is that you're no 
gentleman! There! (Tosses her head and goes to door 
into room upper right Sergeant enters centre. He is 
followed by Kirke Warren. Two soldiers lead him, each 
holding by an elbow. He wears high-laced riding boots, 
a coat and riding breeches of gray whipcord. Over all 
a short rain coat and slouch hat. He is self-possessed and 
indifferent.) 

sergeant. 

Right wheel, march! {He halls centre and salutes.) 

COL. OSTAH. 

Who is this? 

SERGEANT. 

Halt! (Warren and the two soldiers halt centre stage.) 
Another spy. Colonel. A dangerous one. We took him 
trying to enter the Greek Unes. He fought three of my 
men! 

COL. OSTAH. 

(Savagely.) Indeed! Has he lost his papers, too? 

sergeant. 

He threw them away. 
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COL. OBTAH. 

(To the two soldiers,) Gro back and find those papers! 

WABREN. 

I'm no spy, I'm a tourist. I've lost my way. (The 
two soldiers faU ovi^ salvte^ and exeunt briskly at centre.) 

CX)L. OSTAH. 

Silence! Put him in that chair. If he tries to escape — 
shoot him! 

WARREN. 

(Crossing to chair beside table.) I tell you I lost my 
road and stumbled in on your war. I didn't know you 
had a war. 

COL. OSTAH. 

Silence! (Captain Mouzaffer runs in centre, greatly 
excited.) 

CAPT. MOUZAFFER. 

Edhem Pasha's compliments — ^the Kania Pass is taken — 
our men are falling back along 

COL. OBTAH. 

Hush! (Points ai Warren and O'Malley, who, with 
Innkeeper, are listening intently. To Mouzaffer.) I 
will come at once. Gro back to your men. (Exit Mou- 
zaffer centre. To Sergeant.) Come with me. (To 
O'Malley.) You have given me your word of honor that 
you will not escape. (O'Malley bows.) 

WARREN. 

(Defiantly.) I've given nothing of the sort 

COL. OSTAH. 

Silence! I am not speaking to you. 
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WARREN. 



Who are you speaMng to, then? {Turns and sees 
O'Malley.) Oh! is he a prisoner, too? Why don't you 
introduce us ? 

COL. OSTAH. 

{To Innkeeper.) I will hold you responsible for this 
man. If he is not here when I return — ^you Greek brigand 
— I will cut your ears off! 

INNKEEPER. 

{Trembling,) Yes, Excellency. {Picks up poker and 
stands above table y watching Warren.) 

COL. OSTAH. 

{To Innkeeper, fiercely.) Remember! If he escapes! 
(OsTAH salutes O'Malley and eooit centre, followed by 
Sergeant. The door slams. There is a momenfs pause. 
Warren's manner now becomes eager and auihoritative.) 

WARREN. 

{To Innkeeper.) You're a Greek. What are you 
doing here? 

INNKEEPER. 

I am the landlord of this inn. (Warren turns toward 
O'Malley.) 

WARREN. 

And may I ask who you are, sir? 

CAPT. o'malley. 
I am Captain O'Malley, of the Foreign Legion. 

WARREN. 

The deuce you are! I dined with the Foreign L^on 
the night before I left Athens. {Eagerly.) That dispatch 
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rider said we've taken the Kania Pass. Is that so? 
(There is silence.) What? 

CAPT. o'malley. 
I am under parole not to communicate with the enemy. 

WAKREN. 

Rot! 7'm not the enemy. This is a private fight of my 
own. (To Innkeeper.) Look here! I've fought for 
your people. You ought to help me. Have you got a 
knife? 

INNKEEPER. 

I can't do it! If I give you arms 

WARREN. 

Nonsense! I want you to cut a badge off my arm — 
this arm. (Lifts his left shoulder.) It's all right. I'm not 
a spy. I'm a — confound it! I've got to trust somebody. 
See here, I'm a war correspondent. I've got into trouble 
with the Turkish authorities. I've fought against the 
Turks, but they didn't know that until they'd given me my 
credentials; then they tel^raphed to the front to arrest 
me. I've been hiding in the hills. Not a thing to eat, 
either. They've offered a reward, too. So, you see, if 
these people find this badge they'll guess who I am, and 
hang me as a spy. What are you going to do? Give me 
away — or help me? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

(Crossing to him and taking knife from the sash of the 
Innkeeper.) Which arm is the badge on? 

WARREN. 

Oh, thank you! thank you very much! On the left arm. 
(O'Malley fuUs dovm rain coat below Warren's elbows 
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and discloses on left arm a white brassard with Arabic let- 
ters in red silk. He rips off badge,) I say, this is awfully 
good of you. I won't forget it. {To Innkeeper.) I 
won't forget you, either. Oh, yes! and cut off my ribbons, 
too. Throw that in that fire. (Innkeeper throws badge 
in pre, O'Malley stri'ps off ribbons of war medals from 
Warren's left chest and examines them,) 

CAPT. o'malley. 

You've seen a lot of fighting for a young man; Egypt, 
India, Madagascar. I must have heard of you. 

WARREN. 

{Confidently,) Oh, yes! I guess you've heard of m£, I 
am — (hesitates) — my name is Cope Schuyler. 

CAPT. o'malley. 
{Shaking his head,) Cope Schuyler? No. 

innkeeper. 

Hist! The Colonel! The Colonel! {Runs into upper 
door left, Ostah enters with Sergeant. Sergeant 
crosses to Warren.) 

COL. OSTAH. 

{To O'Malley.) What does this mean? You prom- 
ised me 

CAPT. o'malley. 

Not to leave this room. I haven't left it. 

COL. OSTAH. 

Go down that corridor, and remain there. (O'Malley 
shrugs his shoulders^ and exit down corridor right. To 
Sergeant.) Put that spy in that room, and lock the 
door. {Points lower left,) 
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WARREN. 

(Moves left after Sergeant.) I'm no spy. I'm a 
Cook's tourist. 

SERGEANT. 

There is no lock, Colonel; if the prisoner tries to come 
out 

COL. OSTAH. 

If the prisoner tries to come out, there wiU be no pris- 
oner. 

WARREN. 

(Smiling,) That's all right. The prisoner won't try 
to come out. (Warren exit. Sergeant closes door 
behind him, Mouzaffer enters centre.) 

capt. mouzaffer. 
Colonel ! 

COL. OSTAH. 

Well? 

CAPT. MOUZAFFER. 

That American correspondent says you promised him 
he could reenter our lines. 

COL. OSTAH. 

Is that man back again? Alive? 

CAPT. MOUZAFFER. 

Yes, Colonel, 

COL. OSTAH. 

Has he seen the Greeks. ? 

CAPT. MOUZAFFER. 

He saw the Crown Prince himself. The Prince agrees 
if you will place the women and noncombatants in one 
wing of the building he will not attack that wing. 
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COL. OSTAH. 



Grood! You and I will occupy that wing with them. I 
have made a cat's-paw of that young man. 

CAPT. MOUZAFFER. 

Shall I pass him? 

COL. OBTAH. 

No ! Yes ! I'll make him tell us how strong the Greeks 
are. Wait! He mustn't know how few we are. Blind- 
fold him again and tie his hands. 

CAPT. MOUZAFFER. 

Tie his hands ? He is a noncombatant. Colonel. 

COL. OSTAH. 

{Sternly.) He is a prisoner. (Mouzaffer salutes and 
exit. Grace enters left.) 

GRACE. 

Oh, please! may I come in? We forgot the mustard. 
(With evident disappointment she looks about her.) Isn't 
Mr. Warren here? 

COL. OBTAH. 

No, not yet. It is quite a distance to the Greek lines. 

GRACE. 

The Greek lines? Why did he go there? 

COL. OSTAH. 

(Shrugs his shoulders.) Why do men ever run away? 
Because they are afraid. 

GRACE. 

Afraid! He? Nonsense! He's gone — ^he's gone to 
wire to his paper while those other men in there stop to 
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cook supper. (Laughs.) That's what he*s done. (Goes 
to table y as though searching for the mustard.) 

COL. OSTAH. 

No, the others were as willing to serve you as he. They 
decided by lot. 

GRACB* 

Decided — ^what ? 

COL. OSTAH. 

Who should tell the Greek conunander there are women 
in this place. 

GRACE. 

(Starting back indignantly.) Is that why he went? 
And you let him go? You — ^you've kiUed him, you 
coward ! 

COL. OSTAH. 

(Rising y and coming close to her.) No, no; he will re- 
turn. I wager you he will return. I wager this diamond 
ring, see! (He leers at her insolently.) 

GRACE. 

(Contemptvmisly.) If you so much as look at me again, 
I will report you to your conmianding oflScer. 

COL. OSTAH. 

Indeed! You forget you are my prisoner. (Grace 
raises her head indignantly and with a quick dovmward 
movement of the right hand unrolls the sleeve on her left 
arm, showing the Red Cross badge. Ostah backs to door 
centre^ bowing y and exit centre.) 

GRACE. 

(To herself.) He must come back! He mvM come 
back! (At door upper right, Sybil knocks.) He will, he 
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will! {Knock is repeated.) Come in! I suppose you 
may come in. {Knock is repeated.) Come in! 

SYBIL. 

I can't! I can't get out, to come in. 

GRACE. 

That's a woman ! Where are you ? 

SYBIL. 

In here. I'm a prisoner. They're starving me to 
death — ^by inches! 

GRACE. 

You poor thing! Wait just one moment. {Opens 
door,) 

SYBIL. 

{Standing in doorway,) Oh, thank you! I heard a 
woman's voice, and I — oh, how do you do ? I saw you on 
the transport. I'm Sybil Schwartz. I tried to come on 
board, and they wouldn't let me. 

GRACE. 

Oh, yes! I remember. 

SYBIL. 

Of course you do. I made such a show of myself, but I 
was just heartbroken. To come way out here — only to 
find that woman and Kirke together again. 

GRACE. 

Kirke? 

SYBIL. 

Kirke Warren — ^you see, he and his wife are reunited. 
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GRACE. 

ffis wife! Mr. Warren is not married. 

SYBIL. 

Oh! you know what I mean. His divorced wife. I 
beg your pardon — ^I thought you knew him. 

GRACE. 

So did L 

SYBIL. 

Well, anyway, you know Blanche Bailey. 

GRACE. 

What interest has Miss Bailey in Mr. Warren ? 

SYBIL. 

Oh, not much, except that she's his divorced wife — and 
now they're reunited. 

GRACE. 

Oh! It's absurd! Impossible! 

SYBIL. 

Well, I ought to know. Ever since his divorce from her, 
he's been engaged to marry me. 

GRACE. 

You ! Engaged to Mr. Warren ! 

SYBIL. 

Well, I was until two days ago. (Sentimentally.) Then 
there came a change. Now I love another. 

GRACE. 

Tell me, please! Were you engaged to Mr. Warren that 
day on the wharf? 
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SYBIL. 

Of course I was. 

GRACE. 

He told me, himself, he had never seen you until that 
moment. 

SYBIL. 

Now, isn't that like Kirke ! But don't you worry ; he may 
get over it. You see, I don't want him any more; and if 
you feel 

GRACE. 

Pardon me! I have no interest in Mr. Warren. I be- 
lieve you said you were hungry. 

SYBIL. 

Starving! 

GRACE. 

(Points to kitchen and walks from her.) You will find 
some food in that room. 

SYBIL. 

Oh, please! I'm not allowed to leave this one. 

GRACE. 

Very well. Go back there, then, and I will bring you 
something. 

SYBIL. 

Don't be long. It's awfully dark in here. (Through 
half-closed door,) And I say, don't you worry about 
Kirke Warren. He's not worth it. 

GRACE. 

I tell you, I have not the slightest interest in Mr. Warren. 
(Sybil exit and closes door.) 
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SENTRT. 

{From off upper left.) Pass the AmericaD correspondent ! 



(Hysterically.) He's safe, he's safe, he's safe! (Cope 
enters iviih Seiigeant, who carries Cope's bdi, revolver, 
and fieldglasses. Cope has a red handkerchief tied across 
his eyes with one end hanging just over his nose. His 
hands are bound behind him. The Sekgbant leads him 
to cetUre, and places his revolver, whip, and gloves upon 
bench.) 

COPE. 

(Sniffing at handkerchief.) Sergeant, you've been 
wrapping your dinner in this handlcerchief. I wish you'd 
take it off my nose. 

SEBQEAMT. 

Silence! 

COPE. 



Smells just like an Irish stew. 



SERGEANT. 



The orders of the Colonel are, if y 
from your eyes, he will cut off your < 



Wish he'd cut off my nose. (Sni 
tinguish onions and garlic. (Seroea 
turns his head from left to right.) Hel 
Hello! hello. Central! give me — give 



(Haughtily.) I am here, Mr. Warren. 
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COPE. 



Grace! O Miss Whitney! it's awfully good to see you 
again. That is, it would be if I could see you. Miss 
Whitney, I've had the deuce of a ride, and I know now 
that you're the only one 



GRACE. 



Mr. Warren! I think already you have sufficiently 
humiliated me. 

COPE. 

Humiliated you? Good heavens! Who? I? Stand 
still, can't you ? Don't move about that way. How could 
I humiliate you ? 

GRACE. 

I know everything! I know that Blanche Bailey was 
your wife. 

COPE. 



(Stamps one foot) The devil! 

GRACE. 

And that when you ask me to marry you, you were 
already engaged. 

COPE. 

(Astonished,) Engaged? I? I'm not engaged to any- 
body — except you. And I'm not engaged to. you, yet. 
Who said I was engaged? 

GRACE. 

The woman herself, Sybil Schwartz. 

COPE. 

(Comprehending.) Sybil ! 
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GRACE. 

(Indignantly.) Ah! You said you didn't know her. 

COPE. 

(To himself.) Thai*s why they didn't want me to meet 
Sybil. O Blanche BaUey! O Billy Ashe! Wait until 
I get my hands untied. (To Grace.) See here! Where 
are you? I can explain this; not all of it, but 

GRACE. 

You can explain nothing! Grood-by, Mr. Warren, 
forever! (ExU upper left.) 

COPE. 

Here! Come back here! Grace! (He falls over chair 
on right of table^ and lifting it throws it down violently.) 
Get out of my way. (At the noise of the falling chair 
O'Malley appears at corridor.) 

CAPT. o'malley. 

What's the matter? Are you hurt? Hello! who are 
you? 

COPE. 

(Limping.) Well, if it comes to that, who are you? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

I'm a prisoner of war. 

COPE. 

I'm a prisoner of peace. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

These barbarians are taking everybody prisoner. No 
one is safe! He has even locked up a Red Cross nurse — 
in there — ^a noble, brave woman 
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SYBIL. 



(Calling.) O Captain! Is that you, Captain ? (O'Mal- 
LEY runs to door upper right,) 

CAPT. o'malley. 

The saints preserve us! Yes, dear lady! I'm coming, 
dear lady! 

SYBIL. 

(Appearing at door.) Could you get me a candle? It's 
so dark in here. 

COPE. 

Heavens! That sounds like 



CAPT. O BiALLEY. 



Certainly, dear lady, in one moment, in one moment. 
(Runs to mantel for candle.) 

SYBIL. 

Hurry, please, the rats are running all over the ceiling! 
Oh! why did I ever leave Newark? 

COPE. 

Newark? It is Sybil! 

CAPT. o'BiALLEY. 

Here is a candle, sweet lady. 

COPE. 

(To himself.) " Sweet lady ! " I say, that's a bit strong. 
Sybil seems to forget that she is engaged to m£. 

SYBIL. 

Thank you, brave heart. 
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COPE. 



(C 



Brave heart!" Heavens! Can it be that Sybil no 
longer loves me? (O'Malley hands candle to Sybil, 
and kisses her fingers.) Here, I say! (Resignedly.) Oh, 
don't mind me» don't mind me! 

SYBIL. 

NoWi I won't be frightened; and if that Turk threatens 
me, I'll promise him a thrashing from the man I'm going 
to many. 

COPE. 

The man she's going to marry! 

CAPT. o'malley. 

The man you're going to marry? Do you mean it, 
darling? WtU you marry me? 

SYBIL. 

Yes, Captain, I will. 

CAPT. o'malley. 
DarKng! (Takes her in his arms.) 

COPE. 

(Dancing joyfully.) Hurrah! It's all oflF! I'm a free 
man! I'm a free man! 

CAPT. o'malley. 

The devil ! What does this mean, sir ? How dare you ? 
(To Sybil.) Go back to your room, dearest. I'll speak 
to this fellow — ^alone. 

sybil. 

O Captain! don't hurt him. 

COPE. 

No, don't hurt him. Captain. 
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SYBIL. 

And dearest, don't let him hurt you. 

COPE. 

Now, how could / hurt him? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

In just a moment, darling. {Pushes Sybil into room 
and closes door.) Now, sir! (Cope jumps, and backs away 
from O'Maxley.) What did you mean by that insulting 
laughter? Who are you, anyway? (Studies Cope closely.) 
By the powers! I believe — (Partly raises kerchief.) 

cope. 
Here! Don't pull my nose! 

CAPT. o'malley. 

Ha, ha! At last! I uriU pull your nose. Do you 
know me? 

COPE. 

No, I don't! And I don't want to know you! 

CAPT. o'malley. 
I am Captain O'Malley. 

COPE. 

(Delighted.) Hello, Cap! Think of meeting you out 
here! Isn't this a small world? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

You have insulted me three times, and run away three 
times. You will not leave this room until we fight that 
duel. 
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COPE. 



If we fight that duel, you'll leave this room feet first. 
(Anstruther and Griggs enter from upper left.) 

GRIGGS. 

(Hurrying Unoard Cope.) Here he is! Bless his heart ! 
Home again! 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Thank Heaven! you're safe and sound. 

COPE. 

Safe and sound nothing! There's a wild Lishman in 
this room trying to shoot me. 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

Shoot you ! (To O'Malley.) Are you the man ? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

I am the man, and I'm glad you gentlemen have come. 
Three times I have challenged that person to fight, and 
now I brand him as a coward. 

COPE. 

It is very awkward to fight with your eyes shut and 
your hands tied. (Griggs begins to untie handkerchief.) 
No, don't take that oflF, or they'll cut oflF my ears! 

CAPT. ANSTRUTHER. 

He's no coward. He's a brave man. And if he wants 
a friend, I'll back him. 

GRIGGS. 

So will I. I have been a second in ten duels. 
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COPK. 

That settles it! Now, there'll be a duel id teo seconds. 
CAPT. o'mai-let. 

Thank you, gentlemen. All I want is satisfaction 
according to the code. By Jove! And I think I can pre- 
sent a friend also. He has served in six campaigns. 

COPE. 
If your friend's anything like you, 111 fight him too. 
(O'Maiaet knocks at lower door left. Then opens U, and 
speaks irUo it.) 

CAPT. o'hallev. 
Sr, may I speak with you ? 

COPE. 

Who's he talking to? He hasn't got a friend in the 
world. He's talking to himself. (Wahhen appears at 
door, glances at the three men and hows slightly.) 

CAPT. o'majajey. 
A short time since, I believe I did you a slight service. 

WARREN. 

You did indeed. Captain. 

CAPT. o'mallet. 
I now ask the honor of your assistance in a duel. 

WARREN. 

Certainly. Who's duetP 

CAFT. o'mallet. 

Mine, and that gentleman's. 
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COPE. 

Not mine! Anybody can have my share of it. 

WARREN. 

I'll serve you with pleasure. Captain. How do you 
intend to fight? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

We intend to shoot at each other across that table. 
(Cope turns his head anxiously to Griggs.) 

cope. 
How big is that table? 

WARREN. 

As your second, may I ask why you are fighting? 

COPE. 

Yes, you may. And when you find out, tell me. 

CAPT. o'malley. 

He insulted my Colonel, and I — ^took from him the lady 
he was to have married. For that I feel I owe him satis- 
faction. 

COPE. 

You gave me all the satisfaction I wanted when you took 
the lady. 

WARREN. 

If your Colonel was insulted, you've got to fight. 

COPE. 

Who has? Which of us are you talking to? 

CAPT. o'malley. 

To both of us. No man can insult my Colonel. 
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COPE. 



Then, why wasn't your Colonel at the front? If he 
hadn't had cold feet, I wouldn't have poured the Bur- 
gundy into his boots. 



WARREN. 



(Astonished.) Wouldn't have — ^what? What did you 
do? 



CAPT. O MALLEY. 



(Sternly,) At a public banquet, that man emptied a 
quart of Burgundy into Colonel Zerzes's boots. 



WARREN. 



That man! Impossible! That's not the man who did 
that. I know who did it. Is that the cause of the duel. 

CAPT. o'malley. 
It is. 

warren. 

Then the duel is off. That's the wrong man. I won't 
let you fight him, 

cope. 

(To Anstruther and Griggs.) I say, I like him. 
He's a better second than you are. 

warren. 

The man who really did that to Colonel Zerzes was a 
correspondent. His name is 

COPE. 

(Quickly interrupting.) Hist! Hist! Never mind his 
name. We don't want to get him in trouble. Perhaps 
you'd better know my name. My name is — Kij*ke Warren ! 
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WARREN. 



(Laughing.) Kirke Warren! Have we met again? 
Well, if you're Kirke Warren, you'll be interested to know 
that I am Copeland Schuyler. 

COPE. 

For Heaven's sake ! Here, take these things oflF my eyes! 
I've got to see that man. (Griggs and Anstruther slip 
off bandage and cut rope. Cope shakes hands with War- 
ren.) Well, well, well! Dear old Cope! How you have 
changed! 

CAPT. o'malley. 

{In a stem whisper.) One moment, please. When are 
we to settle our difficulties about Sybil Schwartz? (Cope 
raises his voice and looks at Warren to attract his atten- 
tion.) 

COPE. 

Mrs. Schwartz? Sybil, you mean. (Warren starts.) 
Why, there is no difficulty about Mrs. Schwartz. {To 
O'Malley.) I think as your second he ought to hear 
this. It will interest him. 

CAPT. o'bialley. 
I don't think so. 

WARREN. 

I do. As your second — I!m sure it will 

COPE. 

Yes, I think it will. Well, there's no difficulty about 
Sybil. No, Sybil no longer loves me. Sybil no longer 
desires to become Mrs. Kirke Warren. (Warren laughs^ 
and to hide his smile covers his face with his hand. To 
O'Malley.) Ah, you see! It does interest him. He's 
crying. He's sorry for my loss. No, you re the only man 
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Sybil loves now — ^you lucky dog — ^you most fortunate of 
men! 

CAPT. o'malley. 

(Cldsping his hands.) Ah, I am indeed! 

COPE. 

(To Warren.) Poor devil! (To O'Malley.) And, 
O Captain, oh, promise me you will be very kind to her. 

CAPT. o'malley. 
I swear it. 

COPE. 

Good ! If I thought — ^if we thought you and Sybil would 
be unhappy together — ^it would make us very miserable, 
wouldn't it? (Warren nods sadly.) 

CAPT. o'malley. 
For her I will work until I drop! 

COPE. 

That's right! I see you intend to work in Sybil's 
brewery. (Grace enters excitedly at upper left.) 

GRACE. 

Mr. Warren, may I speak with you ? 

COPE. 

You may indeed! (To O'Malley.) Sybil is probably 
worrying for fear I hurt you. Go tell her I spared your 
life. 

CAPT. o'mALLEY. 

I will. (Opens door upper right. Sybil appears^ and 
in dumb show they remain talking in doorway. Cope 
turns delightedly to Grace.) 
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GRACE. 

Blanche has explained everything. Who you reaUy are, 
and why you did it. 

COPE. 

I did it to be near you. Can you forgive me? 

GRACE. 

Can you forgive me? (Ostah enters hurriedly with 
Sergeant and two soldiers. Sergeant and soldiers c&me 
down lower right.) 

COPE. 

Well, if we both want to be forgiven, my troubles are 
over. 

COL. OSTAH. 

(Fiercely.) I want Mr. Kirke Warren! 

COPE. 

And then, again, maybe they're not. Yes, Colonel. 

COL. OSTAH. 

A dispatch rider has just brought an order from Edhem 
Pasha. It places you under arrest. 

COPE. 

He's too late. I am under arrest. That dispatch rider 
always was slow. 

GRACE. 

What have you done to be arrested? 

COPE. 

Nothing, the first time. I suppose I've done it again. 
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COL. OSTAH. 



You are the man who fought against us in Crete. The 
fact that you are found inside our lines out of uniform 
condemns you as a spy. I am to send you to the base, 
where you will be shot. {All exclaim in chorus,) 



GRACE. 

Oh! 

CAPT. AN8TRUTHER. 

That's impossible! 

GRIGGS. 

This is an outrage! 

SYBIL. 

The monster! 

CAPT. o'malley. 

He canH do it! 

WARREN. 



Here, this is getting serious. {Comes forward.) Colonel, 
/ am the man you want. 



COPE. 



{Pushes him left,) Keep quiet, you idiot! Let him 
send me to the base. They won't shoot me. They'll see 
I'm the wrong man ; that will give you time to escape to the 
Greek lines. The Greeks are not a hundred yards from 
this house. (Blanche enters upper left,) 

WARREN. 

{To Cope.) No, no, it's too dangerous; they might 
shoot you. {To Ostah.) Colonel, / am Kirke Warren! 
(Blanche runs to him,) 

BLANCHE. 

Kirke! 
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COL. 08TAH. 



(Eagerly,) Ah, you know Mr. Warren. Which is he? 
(Cope quickly seizes her hand.) 

COPE. 

Hello! how are you, Blanche? 

WARREN. 

{Imitating.) How do you do, Blanche ? 

COPE. 

{To OsTAH.) Fooled you that time. Colonel. 

BLANCHE. 

(To Cope.) What does this mean ? (Cope, Warren, 
and Grace whisper to her eagerly. Ostah crosses to 
Sergeant.) 

col. ostah. 

{In a whisper.) The women will show us which is the 
right man. When I give the order to fire — do not fire — 
but watch the women. Attention! {To all.) I've had 
enough of this ! Kirke Warren, you are to be shot as a spy. 
(To Sergeant.) Make ready! Aim! {The soldiers raise 
their rifles. Grace screams and throws her arms around 
the neck of Cope. Blanche screams and eml>races War- 
ren.) 

GRACE. 

Kirke! 

blanche. 

Kirke! {The soldiers look uncertainly from Warren to 
Cope and then to the Colonel. Ostah stands bewildered. 
Cope smiles at him over the shoulder of Grace.) 
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OOPE. 



Yoa win have to guess again, Odonel. (There t9 tiie 
report of firearms and JunUs outside. Mouzaffer rudies 
in centre.) 

CAPT. MOUZAFFER. 

Col<Kid! TTie Gredcs! Tliey cxxne! They ocHne! 

OOL. 08TAH. 

Fonowme! Hiisway! Fonowme! (Runs off ^ fottowed 
by MonzAFFER, Sebgeaio*, and soldiers. Warren, An> 
8TRUTHER, and Griggs follow more leisurely^ consulting 
together.) 

COPE. 

All you womoi — in there! QuidiL! O'Malley, you're 
on parole. Take care of the wcmien. (Sybil, Blanche, 
O'Mallet, and Grace run to upper door left. All exeunt 
but Grace.) Hurry! now, huny! 

GRACE. 

(At door.) Please be careful! 

COPE. 

You bet I'D be careful. Go inside, quick, and bar the 
door. (Grace exit.) Where the devil did they put my 
gun? (Finds his belt on bench, and as he buckles it on 
the Inneleeper rushes in centre, carrying a bell-mouthed 
blunderbuss.) 

innkeeper. 

(Screaming.) Glory! Glory! The Greeks! Look! 
(Points off centre.) They have captured the rainbow. 

COPE. 

The what? They have captured the what? 
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INNKEEPER. 



The rainbow bridge. (Cope tuiih rising excitement 
seizes Innkeeper by the arm and points off centre into 
the darkness.) 

COPE. 

The rainbow bridge! Is that Kttle arch thing called the 
rainbow bridge? 

INNKEEPER. 

Yes, yes. 

COPE. 

How long's it been called that? 

INNKEEPER. 

How do I know ? Thousands of years — since Alcibiades. 

COPE. 

Alcibiades ! ** At the foot of the rainbow." This inn is 
at the foot of the rainbow. What's the name of this inn? 

INNKEEPER. 

Ikon. Basilika Demnos. 

COPE. 

(Shaking him,) Say it in English. 

INNKEEPER. 

It's called the Inn where all men are equal. 

COPE. 

Jerusalem ! I've found it ! " At the foot of the rainbow 
where all men are equal, twenty feet in, twenty feet left." 
(Runs to centre door and from it comes down rapidly , placing 
one foot before the others and counting,) One — two — three 
— ^four — ^five — (Outside the firing continues fiercely. The 
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Innkeeper hides in corridor, A Turkish soldier enters 
backward. As he backs dovm stage he fires out of the door, 
and in retreating bumps into Cope.) Stop that! Con- 
found you! can't you see I'm counting! (Cope runs 
back to door and again begins to count. The soldier runs 
to window^ and irushing a^side curtain fires from window. 
Sergeant enters and also brushes Cope OMde^ then runs 
to window.) Here! if you do that again, I'll punch your 
head! Can't you look where you're going? Where'd I 
leave oflF? (Counts.) Nineteen — ^twenty. {Turns left, 
counting rapidly, to fireplace. Halts.) Twenty feet in, 
twenty feet left. Five feet t/p! Dig! (Raises his hands.) 
Alcibiades, you can't fool me! I've found your combina- 
tion! (Throws aside andirons, shovel, tongs, pots, and 
pans, and disappears up the chimney. Ostah, terrified 
and dishevelled, enters centre with Mouzaffer.) 

CAPT. MOUZAFFER. 

Come back, sir. Come back to your men ! 

COL. OSTAH. 

No, no, it is too late. I surrender. They come from 
every side! (The Innkeeper fires from corridor.) Look! 
they are m that corridor. (Bricks, plaster, and stones fall 
from chimney to the stage. Cope is heard cheering joy- 
fully.) And there! Look! They are coming down the 
chinmey! (Falls on his knees before the chimney holding 
out his sword, hilt foremost. Mouzaffer runs to centre.) 

CAPT. MOUZAFFER. 

Follow me! men, follow me! (Exit. Sergeant an^d sol- 
dier run to door centre. Cope falls out of the chimney, his 
faxie and hands streaked with soot. As they exeunt the two 
soldiers fire at him. He clicks his unloaded revolver wildly 
at them, at Ostah, and then at the Innkeeper, who runs 
back into corridor.) 
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CX)L. 08TAH. 



I surrender, I surrender. (Cope throws down revolver 
and takes Ostah's sword,) 

COPE. 

You are my prisoner now. If you don't get off your 
knees, I'll cut your ears off. (He sticks the sword in his 
beltf and running down to footlights takes from under his 
shirt a leather hag. From it he draws strings of ^pearls,) 
Great Jerusalem! {Holds bag high in the air above his 
head,) The world is mine! (Shoves bag back under his 
shirt on left side. Warren, Griggs, Anstruther, enter 
hurriedly centre. Griggs runs toward door upper left. 

GRIGGS. 

We've won! Come out! You're safe! (Door opens 
and O'M ALLEY and women enter. Grace com^s down to 
Cope's left.) 

VOICE. 

(Outside.) Attention! His Royal Highness, the Com- 
manding General! (The Crown Prince enters, escorted 
by staff, Greek soldiers, and Innkeeper. AU men salute 
him, all women curtsey. The Prince salutes them. 

INNKEEPER. 

(Pointing to Cope.) May it please your Royal High- 
ness, this is the gentleman. 

COPE. 

(To Grace.) Is he going to arrest me, too? 

PRINCE. 

I am told, sir, you effected the surrender of this placQ 
single-handed, 
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